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Emergency Call 


to readers of 


SOVIET 
TODAY 


Your magazine must have 


financial help to continue. 
Rush contributions today 
to SOVIET RussiA TODAY, 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


you responded promptly and generously to our appeals during 

the past year. You felt that it was a vital necessity for Soviet 
Russia Today to keep on presenting accurate and authentic informa- 
tion about the Soviet Union. Your contributions carried the maga- 
zine through 1939. America needs the magazine even more in 1940 
as the anti-Soviet campaign intensifies. Answer the anti-Soviet 
campaign by sending your contribution today. 
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Editorial Council 
DOROTHY BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, MILDRED FAIR- 


CHILD, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS 


LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Arter Bropy is the author of several 
books of poetry and drama and contribu- 
tor to various magazines. He has been 
making a careful study of the Eastern 
European situation for years which has 
now resulted in a brilliant and illuminat- 
ing series of magazine articles interpreting 
the “news behind the news” in Finland 
and the Baltic states. His article in this 
issue Is an expansion of a section of his 
leading article in the pamphlet, “The 
USSR and Finland” just compiled by the 
editors of our own magazine. 


_Capr. Sercer N. KournaxorF is a re- 
tired cavalry officer of the former Rus- 
sian Imperial Army. In 1919 he was 
officer in charge of operations of the Cir- 
cassian Cavalry Division. He contrib- 

# uted an expert analytical article on the 
Red Army to our October issue and we 
are again very fortunate in this issue in 
having his military knowledge clarify the 
Finnish campaign. 


Martin Anperson Nex, the well- 
loved Danish author, will be remembered 
for his two great novels, “Pelle the Con- 


queror” and “Ditte, Girl Alive” as well 
as for a charming autobiographical book 
of childhood, “Under the Open Sky,” pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press in 1938. 


Istor ScHNEIER, twice holder of a 
Guggenheim fellowship, is both novelist 
and poet. He has contributed frequently 
to this magazine. In this issue he writes 
on Soviet Education which he was able to 
observe first hand during his serving on 
the staff of “International Literature” in 
Moscow for almost two years. We are 
also delighted to publish his graceful 
translations of the poems, “Two Horses” 
and “Stalin” which appeared in that 
magazine. 


Dr. Henry E. Sicerist, Director of 
the Institute of the History of Medicine 
of Johns Hopkins University and his 
daughter, Erica Sigerist, here continue 
the joint article which resulted from their 
latest trip to the USSR and which we be- 
gan publishing in the November issue. 


VsEvoLop VISHNEVSKY is a very well- 
known Soviet journalist and scenarist. He 
is the author of the script of that stirring 
Soviet film, “We Are from Kronstadt.” 
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Lenin at the funeral of Sverdlov, March 18, 1919 
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“As Lenin Was—” 


HIS month marks the sixteenth anniversary of Lenin’s 
death. His memory has been best honored by those 
who have dedicated their own lives to carrying on his great 
work. It is fitting therefore that we should bring to our 
readers this month material which will give them a deeper 
knowledge of the man who was Lenin’s closest comrade 
and collaborator and who has, in his own life, so faithfully 
and magnificently honored Lenin’s memory. Joseph Stalin, 
whose sixtieth birthday in December led to such an out- 
pouring of love and devotion in the USSR, is rightfully 
called “The Lenin of Today.” 
Lenin has been paid no higher tribute than in the words 
of Stalin himself. In a speech to his electors in 1937 
Stalin said: 


“The electors, the people, must demand that their 
deputies should remain equal to their tasks; that in 
their work they should not sink to the level of 
political philistines; that in their posts they should re- 
main political figures of the Lenin type; that as public 
figures they should be as clear and definite as Lenin was; 
that they should be as fearless in battle and as merciless 
towards the enemies of the people as Lenin was; that 
they should be free from all panic, from any semblance 
of panic, when things begin to get complicated and some 
danger or other looms on the horizon, that they should 
be as free from all semblance of panic as Lenin was; that 
they should be as wise and deliberate in deciding complex 
problems requiring a comprehensive orientation and a com- 
prehensive weighing of all pros and cons as Lenin was; 
that they should be as upright and honest as Lenin was; 
that they should love their people as Lenin did.” 


The Meaning of the Soviet Moves in Finland 


ITH the Soviet-German Pact, the liberation of 

Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia and 
the quick succession of mutual aid treaties with Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, the doorways to invasion of the 
Soviet Union were being shut, one after the other. To 
shut the last of the doorways in North-Eastern Europe, 
Negotiations were opened with Finland. It was the Soviet 
hope that these negotiations would be friendly and short, 
strengthening the good neighborly relations between the 
two countries and cooperatively achieving the final means 
for securing peace in the East Baltic. 

That Soviet requirements in Finland could have been 
granted without in any way infringing the national sov- 
ereignty of the latter is testified by Alfred Bilmanis, Lat- 
vian Minister in Washington, in a letter to the New York 
Times of December 27. He reiterates the recent words of 
President Ulmanis of Latvia: “Our State is independent 


and free in regard to both its domestic and foreign policy,” © 


and declares that the treaty with the USSR has been scru- 
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First meeting of Lenin and Stalin—at the R.S.D.L.P. 
Conference at Tammerfors, Finland, December 1905. 
(From a painting by Vepkhvadze) 


pulously adhered to by both sides. In the case of Finland, 
the Soviet Union did not press the demand for a mutual 
aid pact, asking only for the establishment of air, naval 
and military bases essential to the security of the Soviet 
State (such as the United States maintains in Panama and 
Cuba) and offering important territorial concessions. 

But the anti-Soviet front was determined that the door- 
ways in Finland should be kept open. From the beginning 
of the negotiations Finland was encouraged to take an in- 
transigeant attitude. The tactics counted upon were to 
protract the negotiations in order to allow time for new 
maneuvers against the Soviet Union. 

As the well informed British Newsletter, The Week, 
advised its subscribers: 


“It had been supposed not only in London but in Stock- 
holm and Helsinki that there was time, at least until 
spring, in which to ‘prepare the position’ for a large-scale 
showdown on the Soviet proposals to Finland. There is 
no question that in Scandinavia and London alike—and 
apparently in Washington, too—information from agents 
has been to the effect that the Communists would ‘play 
it slow,’ would be alarmed at the possible ‘repercussions 
of world opinion,’ and would therefore be unable to take 
violent action to close the Gulf of Finland until spring. . . . 

“There was a moment of acute nervousness when Paasi- 
kivi . . . was discovered to be willing to reach an agree- 
ment on Soviet terms. . . . The appointment of M. Tan- 
ner... was made with the object of ‘stiffening’ the 
Finnish delegation. . . .” 


The Soviet government was well aware of these latest 
plans in the anti-Soviet offensive and took the prompt meas- 
ures which the situation called for. 

The frenzy of the anti-Soviet forces knew no bounds. 
More precipitately and openly than they had planned they 
moved to preserve their cherished doorways of invasion of 
the Soviet Union. They needed Petsamo, through which 
their fleets could pour armaments against the Soviet Union, 
and from which they could dominate Murmansk, the only 
ice-free Soviet port in the North and terminus of the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal and the vital Murmansk railroad. 
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They needed the frontier on the Karelian peninsula to hold 
Leningrad in range. They needed the strategic islands in 
the Gulf of Finland as naval menaces to Leningrad, vital 
Soviet center. These were to be preserved though it in- 
volved a desperate and criminal war gamble with the inter- 
ests of the Finnish people. 

As the days go on the evidence of the long planned and 
now intensified anti-Soviet drive piles up. Witness the 
recent exhortations to patch up peace between the Allies 
and Germany for a common drive against the Soviet Union ; 
witness American credits to Finland and the virtual con- 
tribution of latest type planes to Finland, by the American 
navy ; witness the sudden ability of England and France to 
ship war materials to Finland that they had found it im- 
possible to send to Poland; witness the sudden resurrection 
of the moribund League of Nations as an instrument to 
legalize hostile measures against the Soviet Union; witness 
the daily falsification of the news, the war-inciting editori- 
als in the press, for example, the New York Herald Trib- 
une—‘It is idle to suppose we can save either Finland or 
civilization from Stalinism with moral indignation and a 
few pennies worth of credits,” and the New York W orld- 
Telegram offering sound advice to the people who matter: 
“For the rich this (Finnish relief drive) is something in the 
nature of a bargain. They can get more than a dollar 
for every dollar subscribed.” And an additional practical 
hint: “By a ruling of the United States Treasury donations 
to such causes as the Finnish Relief, Inc., are deductible for 
income-tax purposes up to 15 per cent of total income.” A 
few days later it bemoans the fact that Hitler “blundered”’ 
by not moving against Russia, “with much of the rest of 
the world cheering rather than opposing him.” 

An Associated Press dispatch published the day of the 
League of Nations action against the USSR carried 
the following sinister news: “High diplomatic quarters 
suggested that foreign troops idling in allied armies 
might become fighting volunteers for the Finns. France 
would be the main source of such volunteers as she is host 
to Polish and Czech units and many other foreign fighting 
men in addition to her own Foreign Legion. . . . Military 
sources said they were eager to find a wide open battle- 
ground in their war with Germany, and that the Baltic 
States and Western Russia might be viewed in Paris and 
London as the longest but easiest way round Germany’s 
Siegfried Line.” 

Under the headline “The World War Against the Sov- 
iets, the Modern Crusade,” the U. S. News, edited by 


David Lawrence, writes: 


“It is not impossible, say the realists at the nation’s 
Capital, that Prime Minister Chamberlain, with the hearty 
approval of President Roosevelt, is prepared to start action 
on a world union against the Soviet Union that will make 
the anti-Communist alliance of Germany-Italy-Japan and 
France look like small potatoes. Its purpose is to destroy 
the Soviet Union if possible . . . by a world war against 
Russia. The League of Nations which proved ineffective 
against the conquests of Germany, Italy and Japan, may 
become a League for war against Russia.” 


In spite of these moves against the Soviet Union one 
wonders why even the notorious Finnish ruling class should 
have been so ready to stake their own interests to serve the 
interests of the anti-Soviet front. The article by Alter 
Brody, which we print in this issue, gives the historical 
record. The Finnish ruling class has never hesitated to 
sacrifice the Finnish people in order to avert threats to its 
position as master-exploiter in Finland. 
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It has considered the first Socialist State as the most con. 
stant and dangerous threat to its domination. As the 
pamphlet, The USSR and Finland makes clear, it has been 
a partner, ever since the intervention years, in every move, 
open or conspiratorial, of the imperialist front against the 
Soviet Union. And that world-wide anti-Soviet drive, it 
must be remembered, has never ceased to operate, 

Today Finland stands as the faithful gatekeeper for the 
anti-Soviet front, the faithful watchman of the Manner. 
heim Line and of the immense airfields built by the im. 
perialists to facilitate invasion of the Soviet Union. 

But the Soviet Union has moved to put an end to inter- 
vention forever, to erect indestructible safeguards over the 
precious structure of its Socialist State, and to keep un- 
harmed in the world the pattern of a new society that has 
forever ended human exploitation. 


Rush Orders for the Atrocity Mills 


7 Soviet Union has not been kind to the atrocity 
mills. As the article by Sergei Kournakoff in this 


‘issue points out, the Soviet Union does not make war on 


peoples. It conducts military operations without frightful- 
ness, without blasting a country flat. It has provided very 
unsatisfactory raw material for the atrocity mills. 

That, however, does not prevent those mills from work- 
ing on a full, three-shift schedule. Where the atrocity lie 
cracks it is patched with lies of another sort. If bombings 
result in few casualties it is because Soviet bombs are duds 
or Soviet fliers are poor marksmen. Evidence that Soviet 
fliers bomb only military objectives is suppressed. 

One after another the atrocity stories are played up—but 
not followed up. For that the material is lacking. The 
first bombings have receded into the silences; the later 
hospital bombings have receded into the silences. Where 
horror does not serve, contempt has been tried. The 
bomb-duds and shell-duds have been trotted out; the shoe- 
less-and-shirtless Red-Army-men-stories have been trotted 
out. These too have receded into the Finnish snows. But 
the atrocity mills, the slander mills, grind on. 

From the slander reports a new picture of the Soviet 
Union is emerging. It is apparently a tropical land of 
broad, open, treeless pampas. The people are of a soft and 
languorous character, unused to forests and frost. Put them 
in the midst of a Northern forest where cold winds blow 
and night falls early and they stiffen in their tracks and 
die of fright. Forgotten are the Soviet citizens who built 
new cities in the Arctic, who flew across the Pole, who 
spent nine months on a Polar ice-floe. 

The Russians, you see, as Walter Duranty tells us, have 
been spoilt by collective living; they are afraid to walk in 
the dark woods alone. They are at home now only in 
homey groups under the bright sun. If Mr. Duranty’s 
imagination, which is limited by the fact that he knows 
something about the Soviet Union, can take such flights it 
is not surprising that other commentators, totally uninhibi- 
ted by knowledge, have managed wider flights of fancy. 

Nevertheless, the truth that the well-equipped Red Army 
is carrying out its operations with unprecedented self-con- 
trol, trying to keep casualties to a minimum on both sides, 
is slowly filtering through. This of course will continue 
to be called “inefficiency” by the anti-Soviet slanderers. 
And the sadism which gloats in headlines like Finns Drown 
Reds, Huge Slaughter of Reds, will feel no squeamishness 
in dishing up new “atrocities.” 
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The League of Nations Becomes an 
Instrument of War 


the League of Nations from its twenty years’ slumber 
long enough to adopt a decision to “expel” the Soviet Union, 
The metamorphosis was so sudden and the stage manage- 
ment so obvious that not even the most credulous spectators 
were fooled. When faced with real acts of aggression 
against Manchuria, Spain, China, Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia 
and Albania, the League displayed extreme lethargy, ex- 
quisite tact to avoid wounding the fine sensibilities of the 
aggressors and the most scrupulous regard for the niceties 
of diplomatic usage. 

The question on the League agenda was how best to 
use the Finnish incident as an opportune means to attempt 
to give legitimacy to the Anti-Soviet bloc and serve its pur- 
pose of organizing intervention against the Soviet Union. 
With these ends in view, the League acted with break- 
neck speed and transparent disregard of the most elemen- 
tary principles of procedure. The current agenda for the 
meeting of the League included the questions of aggression 
against China and Albania. But on instructions from the 
British, these were removed in order to clear the decks for 
the “Finnish question.” 

The Finnish question was referred to a handpicked com- 
mittee composed of thirteen states of whom nine maintain 
no diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and have 
long been centers of anti-Soviet agitation. This commit- 
tee of British stooges readily adopted the resolution pro- 
posed by their master. 

The Moscow Pravda of December 18 describes the far- 
cical procedure with which this resolution was then rail- 
roaded through the League Assembly and Council: 


‘oe December 14 the Anglo-French imperialists aroused 


“Voting in the Assembly was very indicative. Of 
course England and France voted for the resolution 
against the USSR. But of the European countries they 
were obediently followed only by Belgium which in for- 
eign policy is an appendage of Britain and France, and 
Portugal, England’s vassal, devoted to England heart 
and soul. This small company had in its vanguard the 
great power of Luxemburg and sepulchral Poland. 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Latvia, Estho- 
nia, Lithuania, Bulgaria and China declared their absten- 
tion from voting. Afghanistan and Iran were absent and 
didn’t participate in voting. The remainder were silent. 


“Hence, in Europe itself, England didn’t succeed in 
building up a durable anti-Soviet bloc. The expulsion of 
the USSR was decided by the votes of the British Do- 
minions and the colonies, by agents of Anglo-French and 
American capital. It was a game played with loaded 
dice. This was emphasized even more during the voting 
in the League of Nations Council. According to the Cov- 
enant the Council consists of fifteen members—four per- 
manent members and eleven non-permanent members. 
Therefore, prior to the vote being taken, swindling was 
resorted to. The Assembly elected the following new 
non-permanent members: Union of South Africa, Bolivia 
and—Finland! Egypt was also included as a ‘temporary’ 
member. Out of eleven non-permanent Council mem- 
bers, Yugoslavia, China and Greece abstained from vot- 
ing. The representative of the non-existent White guard 
Finnish ‘government’ also abstained . . . for he couldn’t 
vote on a question concerning his country. Peru and 
tan were absent. Hence, in addition to England and 
France, five small states, namely Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa (which means also England), Belgium 
(which means France) and two American Republics, 
Bolivia and the Dominican Republic, voted.” 
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Pointing out that with this act of “expulsion” the League 
has finally and completely exposed itself as the instrument 
of the imperialist war-makers, Pravda continues: 


“The League of Nations discredited itself by the phari- 
saical policy of Britain and France in questions of assist- 
ance to China, the Spanish Republic, Ethiopia, Albania. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Anglo-French ring-leaders of 
the League it rotted on the stalk. The present farce 
will only accelerate this process of decomposition. 

“The Soviet people never overestimated the signifi- 
cance of the League of Nations. To the extent that it 
still represented a ‘hillock’ in the way of war, the Soviet 
Government, true to its policy of struggle for peace, 
remained in the League of Nations. It resisted efforts 
to convert the League into an instrument of war. For this 
very reason, the League of Nations was becoming incon- 
venient for British imperialists. It was necessary to re- 
move the Soviet Union in order to utilize the League as 
an instrument of provocation and war. This was done 
with utter rudeness reminiscent of the methods and lan- 
guage of 1920.... 

“Where formerly stood the ‘hillock’ of the League of 
Nations, now yawns a hole dug by the war-mongers. The 
League of Nations has been turned from an instrument 
of peace into an instrument of war, a tool of the Anglo- 
French military bloc. 

“Well, so much the worse for the League of Nations 
and its stage-managers. In the long run, the USSR may 
prove the winner as the result of the evolution of. the 
League. The USSR no longer bears responsibility for the 
inglorious deeds of the League. The Soviet Union will 
firmly continue its policy of peace, its policy of assistance 
to the Finnish people and its liberation from the fetters 
of imperialism, disregarding all fussing in the political 

’ lobbies of Geneva and other places. The anti-Soviet 
schemes of the incendiaries of world war are doomed to 
failure.” 


What the Red Army Is Defending 


HE Soviet people have built a socialist society em- 
bodying the loftiest ideals of which humanity has 
dreamed and for which men have toiled and shed their 
blood throughout the ages. The Soviet people and their 
leaders have wanted, above all else, to go on building and 
perfecting this society in peace. For twenty-two years they 
have tried by every means to keep the peace in the face of 
the organized hostility of reactionary circles all over the 
world. Today the world flames with a war which its insti- 
gators are trying to turn against the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, the Soviet leaders moved swiftly to secure those posi- 
tions without which they could not properly defend their 
socialist society. They tried to do this without shedding 
blood, as they were able to do in the case of Esthonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania. But world imperialism, frantic with the 
fear of losing one of their last avenues for the invasion of 
Soviet borders, did not permit a peaceful settlement. And 
the Finnish White guards, as always, stood ready to do 
their bidding. That is why Red Army men, who know 
why they are fighting and what they are defending, are 
shedding their blood today. The Soviet Union is not 
interested in annexing Finland or enslaving its population. 
It does not need more territory and it has no desire to 
bring unwilling people within its borders. It is interested 
in defending the lives and happiness of 183,000,000 peo- 
ple; it is interested in defending socialism against those who 
desire and plot for its downfall. 
Now let us look at what the Red Army men are defend- 
ing. You won’t find the story of Soviet progress in the 
newspapers these days, because that story would completely 
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give the lie to all the current distortions of Soviet foreign 
policies, But the flood of slander cannot hide the fact that 
under the planned socialist economy of the Soviet Union, 
industrial production is today ten times greater than was 
the privately owned and largely foreign controlled industry 
of old Russia, and agricultural production has reached a 
level which guarantees an abundance of food for every- 
body. Nor can it hide the fact that this progress is steady 
and continuous. Under the driving, dynamic urge of the 
whole people’s will, and the coordinated efforts of their 
hands and brains, both industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction are rushing forward to ever higher levels. This 
expansion of material forces enriches not a minority, but 
the whole people, and provides the basis for an unprece- 
dented flowering of culture and science. 


Molotov’s Report to the Moscow Soviet 


HE most recent testimony to the continued growth of 

the internal forces of the land of socialism was given 
by Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and Foreign Commissar of the USSR, in his 
report to the session of the Moscow Soviet held on Novem- 
ber 6, in celebration of the twenty-second anniversary of 
the October Revolution. Summing up the results of the 
first ten months of this year, Molotov said: 

‘““As compared with last year, the data for the correspond- 
ing period of this year shows that our industry, as a whole, 
has increased by 14.4 per cent, and specifically large scale 
industry by 15 per cent. This means that the rate of 
advance of our industry this year is higher than the rate 
of advance last year, when industry’s advance was not 
small either, namely, 12 per cent. This also means that 
the rate of advance of our industry not only corresponds 
to the level provided for in the Third Five-Year Plan, 
according to which the annual growth is set at 14 per cent, 
but even exceeds it. The increase in the output of the 
machine building and defense enterprises has been excep- 
tionally large—29 per cent. As for the defense industry 
itself, here the increase in production has been steadily 
accelerating in recent years and this year, in conformity 
with our increased defense needs, the increase has been 
fully 45 per cent.” 

Molotov pointed out that there had been a certain lag 
in the important branches of metallurgy and fuel—not as 
regards actual output, which increased steadily, but in 
relation to the extent of the increase set by the plan, He 
deplored the fact that the needs of strengthening the 
country’s defensive and industrial powers did not permit 
a greater increase in light industries, but stated that the 
plan for the year would certainly be successfully fulfilled 
in this field. 

In the sphere of increasing the productivity of labor, 
Molotov reported splendid results. Last year, said Molotov, 
the increase amounted to 11 per cent, whereas this year 
the productivity of labor had increased by even more than 
the planned amount of 17 per cent. 

Turning to the field of agriculture, Molotov reported: 

“Notwithstanding certain unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions we have achieved this year new, substantial successes 
in agriculture. Thus, the grain crop has reached 106,- 
436,542 metric tons, exceeding last year’s crop by 11 per 
cent. In the production of raw cotton we have a further in- 
crease of 5 per cent, flax—16 per cent, sugar beets 26 per 
cent, and as for potatoes, the increase is 60 per cent as 
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compared with last year. There is also a stead 
every branch of livestock raising.” 

Molotov dwelt on the great stimulus given to agricul 
tural production by the opportunity given more than thie 
million collective farmers from all parts of the USSR to 
study and learn from each other’s experiences and methods 
at the Moscow Agricultural Fair. Thus the demonstration 
that some collective farmers had actually achieved wheat 
yields of over 8.2 metric tons per hectare and, in one case 
9.5 metric tons of wheat per hectare, acted as a strong 
stimulus to all collective farmers to increase their yields 
Similarly in the case of cotton the yield of 15.1 tons oer 
hectare attained by a group of Azerbaidjanian collective 
farmers, headed by a woman (a yield more than doubling 
the American record), was widely popularized. New victo. 
ries will be recorded when the Fair reopens next spring, 
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Cultural Progress 


HE section of Molotov’s report dealing with cultural 
progress is so significant that we quote it in full: 

“In the advancement of the culture of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union we have made a big step forward during 
the past year. This is shown by the growth of our schools 
and libraries, the steady growth of our press, theaters, 
cinema and other forms of art. We are witnessing not 
only an advance of national cultures, but also a process 
of their drawing closer to one another. Clear evidence 
of this are the growing number of festivals of national art 
in Moscow, testifying to the great achievements of our 
republics and evoking great interest in our capital. This 
is also attested by the many jubilees, not only of such great 
men as the Russian poet Pushkin and the Ukrainian poet 
Shevchenko, which are celebrated by all the peoples, but 
also of the great national poets and legendary heroes of 
other peoples of our country. That is why the brilliant 
works of the Georgian poet, Shota Rustaveli, and the Ar- 
menian epic of the national hero, David of Sasun, are 
becoming the possession of all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and exercise a tremendous appeal among all cultured 
Soviet people. 

“Tt must be recognized that socialist culture has already 
achieved no small successes in our country. The profoundly 
revolutionary character of this new culture does not signify 
a denial of the cultural achievements of the past, it does 
not signify a rejection of the cultural heritage of the peoples. 
On the contrary, all real achievements of culture of the 
peoples, however far back they go, are highly valued in 
the socialist state and now arise reborn before their people 
and the peoples of the entire Soviet Union, in their true, 
ideal splendor. 

“The Bolsheviks do not belong to the category of persons 
who do not remember their kinship with their people. We, 
Bolsheviks, have come from the very heart of the people, 
and value and love the glorious deeds recorded in the 
history of our people as well as those of all other peoples. 
We know well that real progress, which is possible only 
on the basis of socialism, must rest on the entire history 
of the peoples and upon all their achievements in past ages, 
that it must reveal the true meaning of the history of the 
peoples in order to fully insure the glorious future of one’s 
own people, and together with it the bright future of all 
peoples.” 

These are some of the things the Red Army is de 
fending. 
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STALIN: The Good Comrade 


By MARTIN ANDERSON NEXO 


The great Danish novelist describes the 
human fundamentals of Stalin’s leadership 


TALIN, the most loved and most 
G hated man in the world is sixty 
years old today. It can be boldly said 
that both this love and hatred do him 
credit, for the richer a man is the 
more he hates Stalin, the poorer he is, 
the more he loves him. 

The Soviet Union owes its achieve- 
ments and—if you like—its good for- 
tune, mainly to the fact that at the head 
of the Soviet country were two men of 
epoch-making magnitude, Lenin and 
Stalin. Both of them came at the right 
time and one took the place of the 
other as a son takes the place of a 
father. 

But neither of them fell from heaven, 
they emerged from the midst of the 
world proletariat as a living symbol of 
its finest forces. There is nothing acci- 
dental in the figures of Lenin and Stal- 
in, just as there is nothing accidental 
in the leading representatives of re- 
formism in the West European labor 
movement. Every movement has lead- 
ers it deserves and an indifferent, weak- 
kneed mass will never produce a leader 
of genius. Nature is not so spend- 
thrift. 

Like Lenin’s, Stalin’s greatness is 
characterized by the fact that his per- 
sonality is like a beacon to the op- 
pressed of the whole world and a 
source of eternal disquiet and alarm 
to the rich. Both of these men belong 
to humanity, to its most vital section 
which is eager to build a new and 
better world. Life can lift man to no 
loftier heights than to bestow upon 
him the blessings of the disinherited 
and oppressed and the damnation of 
the oppressors, 

More than any other man Stalin is 
the target of malicious slander. It is 
worth while remembering in which 
circles this slander finds ground. The 
truth about Stalin and about Lenin is 
the respect and love for people they 
manifest, not in the abstract but in 
their everyday activities. Like Lenin, 
Stalin is distinguished for his simplicity 
and modesty in comradely relations 
even with the most ordinary people. 
People everywhere, even in the most 
democratic countries, are always 
touched by spectacles of kings or presi- 
dents slapping a worker on the shoul- 
der and saying a few banal words to 
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him. Stalin is a good comrade and 
every person in the USSR regards him 
as such. Many workers can relate 
how Stalin received them, not for a 
hurried handshake or to exchange a 
few meaningless words, but to discuss 
with them important problems con- 
cerning their work, and when such 
conferences were over, they all sang, 
dined and danced together. 

“He is excellently informed on 
everything,” the workers say. “There’s 
no fooling Stalin. He is a really fine 
person who always finds time for us 
despite the fact that he deals with so 
many problems. It is really a puzzle 
how he manages to do all this.” In- 
deed, Stalin has an inexhaustible ca- 
pacity for work. 

Many years ago I stayed at a hotel 
with some thirty or forty workers in- 
vited from all parts of the country to 
come to Moscow to discuss their work. 
It was highly interesting to see these 
men and women in national costumes 
and high boots walking across a polished 
floor of a baroque hall, its walls flanked 
with shining mirrors in gilded frames. 
Every evening they danced to the tune 
of a jazz band and in general felt 
quite at home in this luxurious hall, as 
if they had been brought up there. The 
world has not yet known workers 
possessing such a high sense of dig- 
nity and so keenly conscious of the 
importance of their work. They were 
invited to the Kremlin where they dis- 
cussed their work with Stalin and 
were accorded a very hearty welcome. 
They related all this, their faces glow- 
ing with joy and admiration. Stalin is 
the comrade of every worker but at 
the same time he stands head and 
shoulders above the representatives of 
the world bourgeoisie. 

The present international situation 
clearly demonstrates his tremendous 
role as a political leader. He relies on 
the aspirations of all mankind to lead 
a life worthy of human beings. Under 
his sagacious leadership the age-old 
dream of the disinherited, of a life 
without masters and servants, without 
exploiters and exploited, has come true 
in the Soviet Union. 

Folklore is replete with the griev- 
ances of strong Hans who was always 
compelled to serve the sorcerers and 


witches, create riches for others and 
always go hungry himself, or legends 
of the magic pot which would cook 
food in abundance as long as one knew 
the magic word. Marx knew this 
magic word. It was he who proved 
the feasibility of this striving of man- 
kind. It was he who placed it on scien- 
tific foundations and showed the masses, 
longing for life, the correct road and 
strategy. 

Lenin solved the great problem of 
creating the first socialist state on the 
basis of Marx’s doctrine; and Stalin 
teaches the 183,000,000 people of the 
Soviet Union (Hans, who was always 
compelled to work for others) to work 
for themselves. He teaches them how 
to use the magic pot in order that it 
may feed all. Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin—what a brilliant Pleiad! 

The feeling of gratitude which hu- 
manity experiences for these four foun- 
ders of the new world swells with 
every passing day. The great and diff- 
cult task confronting Stalin was to use 
all that was valuable in the heritage 
of the old rotten world and to direct 
the building of a new life worthy of 
man. Many obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted in this work and great wis- 
dom and love was required. Like the 
legendary Saint Lawrence, he had to 
work and create, armed with a club 
in one hand and a sword in the other. 
Evil forces sought to destroy at night 
what had been created in the day. But 
this palace is growing with every day, 
the walls of that castle of humanity of 
which men dreamt for thousands of 
years and which only today are becom- 
ing a reality, are towering ever and 
ever higher. In all countries the masses 
turn their eyes towards the Soviet 

(Continued on page 35) 
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| met my life's dawn in the saddle, 
But my nag was as thin as a raddle; 
She buckled to every steppe breeze; 
A wind shook her down to her knees. 


Yet gaily | rode the plain, 

And | sang as | rode, | poured 

Song over my adored. 

But the lovely one shamed my brag, 
Cast her silver laugh at my nag. 


Sad self, sad songs | took afar 

To every fair, to each bazaar; 

So roamed to every steppe a-oul 
On his poor nag the bard Jamboul. 


When with Spring thaws 
the streams flow wide 
The bosses to the roundup ride. 
They count the colts, 
the Spring's increase, 
They stroke their beards 
and are at peace. 


Them counting, how my mad eyes 
followed! 

Salt tears of envy how | swallowed! 

| too counted,—a horse of smoke, 

A steed that vanished when | woke. 






As her language in bonds of captivit 
Now Engels and Marx, and Lenin an 


Children howled, donkeys brayed, 
Peasants were poor. 

There was a man who smoked a pipe, 
His name was Stalin. 

He lived far away 

Where snow falls in summer. 

No donkey could get you there. 

He said: "Olives grow for all, 

"Why should any man be insulted?" 





Byelo-Russia's people in darkness lay fettered, 


Stalin 

In this language with us hold converse today. 
Byelo-Russia's language was nurtured thru’ ages; 

As we've struggled with foes, so our language has grown. 
Balzac and Tolstoy, Rust'hveli and Gorky 

And Pushkin and Goethe we claim as our own. 
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POEMS ABOUT STALIN 


TWO HORSES By Jamboul Jabaev (Kazakh Bard) 


At night he came, led by my word, 
The chestnut racer, pride of the herd. 
Hotly he neighs and bids me come; 
Loud on the turf , 

his quick hooves drum. 


So | rode out my dreary youth 

On a bony nag as sharp as truth; 
Years went by and old age neared; 
My dream steed fled; he disappeared. 


Sleek on the broad steppe 

now there rove 
The mettled steeds of the kolhoz drove. 
Even nags like mine on this new earth 
Into good horses have rebirth. 


Stalin himself heard the Kazakh bard; 
For his songs he sent him this reward: 
A steed of matchless form and pace. 
Only bold dreamers 

dream such grace. 


His step is like a well rhymed song, 
His neck, like a swan's, 
is slender, long; 
Diamond rays from his eyes 
flash bright; 
Like satin his glossy hair gives light. 
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In rich new raiment glad | go, 
My robe with patterns all aglow, 
And my Red Banner Order there 


Where all may see it, proud | wear, in 





Gay self, gay song to each a-oul 











Now brings the well horsed bard D 
Jamboul, 

Who lives in Stalin's great red Spring, r 
Now dreams fulfilled the bard can sing” ‘ 

v 
The vale they fill, ¢ 
They wreathe the hill, ‘ 
The gardens with their fragrance spill r 

§ 





The gorgeous flowers of our land 
Perfume the wind, inlay the strand, 




















| sing him who spreads 
truth's power 
Over the world from Kremlin tower: 
Whose world-warming heart 
sent me a ray, 
Gave me my youth, my steed, my day. 
































Great thinker in the Kremlin hear, 
The mountains sing, the rivers cheer; 
Stalin, hear them joining me, 
Hear the whole world singing thee! 
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STALIN By Sancho Perez (Spanish Peasant) 


He wanted that there be wine for alll, 
That all children be able to laugh. 
Today | cleaned my rifle. 

To my mother | said: "Stalin!" 

My mother is old and ignorant. 

| said the one word, "Stalin!" 

It is the same as saying, Mother!" 

It is the same as saying, ‘'Comrade!" 





(The poems on this page are reprinted by kind permission of the magazine International Literature) 


All the treasures of popular wisdom we garnish, 
All the wealth of our proverbs we cherish and store. 
We are telling new tales filled with mirth and blitheness 
And our songs are more merry today than of yore. 
Our achievements were won in fires of battle; 

To the joys that we know ‘twas the Party that led. 
We were taught by the genius of Lenin and Stalin! 

By the friendship of peoples our power was bred. 











































If an enemy's bullet get me, 

Let my younger brother take my gum. 
He too must know how to die. 
Stalin thinks of Moscow; 

| think of my village; 

But we see by the same light. 

We have our grief in common; 
And we will share the victory! 
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JOSEPH STALIN: A Biographical Sketeh 


Stalin as a young revolutionist and as Lenin’s closest 
collaborator and continuer in the building of socialism 


OSEPH DJUGASHVILI (Stalin) 
was born in 1879 in the small town 
of Gori in Georgia. His father was 
a poorly paid shoe worker, and poverty 
compelled the mother to take in wash- 


ing. 

. Gogakhia, a childhood playmate 
of Stalin’s, recalls the conditions of the 
Djugashvili household : 

“The entrance to their room was di- 
rectly from the yard. The room was 
small and had one small window and the 
floor was of crude brick. The furniture 
was a stool, a small table and a Cau- 
casian sofa covered with a straw mat. 
Their rent was a ruble and a half a 
month, but the family found even this 
small sum hard to scrape together.” 

Gogakhia, a Mingrelian, spoke 
Georgian with an accent. On this 
account he suffered from the taunts of 
insensitive schoolmates. Stalin  be- 
friended the Mingrelian boy. He sug- 
gested that they exchange lessons in 
each other’s language and this exchange 
was carried on. It is pleasing to see in 
this early intuitive friendliness toward a 
boy of another people, a foreshadowing 
of one of Stalin’s outstanding contribu- 
tions to humanity, the Soviet position 
on the national question, which Stalin 
helped to shape and which has made the 
Soviet Union an example of true frat- 
ernity among peoples. 

The children attended a church 
school. Young Joseph was an “A” 
scholar. He won the only monthly 
scholarship granted in the school, gradu- 
ated at the head of the class, and was 
awarded a diploma of honor—an ex- 
ceptional event since such honors usual- 
ly went to the sons of the clergy. 


Student Days 

On graduation young Stalin entered 
the religious seminary at Tiflis, follow- 
ing the wishes of his mother, who 
wanted him to become a priest. The 
regime at this institution was repres- 
sive. Students were forbidden to read 
newspapers, to attend theaters, to leave 
the seminary grounds after five o’clock. 
Prayers accompanied every act and 
holidays were dreaded because of the 
additional burden of observances. 








Note: The material in this article was 
compiled by the editorial staff of Soviet 
Russia Today on the basis of material pub- 


‘lished in the Soviet press, Henri Barbusse’s 


te 


Stalin,” “The History of the Communist 
P arty of the Soviet Union,” and the writ- 
ings of Lenin, Stalin and others. 


These repressions however proved 
useless. The students responded to the 
ferment that was sweeping life outside 
the seminary walls. Stalin, who had 
continued a top rank student, excelling 
in logic and secular history and such 
sciences as were taught at the semi- 
nary, turned to studies not included in 
the curriculum—to political literature. 
He organized a Marxist study circle 
at the seminary, and was active in the 
underground revolutionary movement. 

A fellow student has published rem- 
iniscences of these seminary days: 

“One morning in Pushkin Square I 
came upon Stalin surrounded by a group 
of fellow students. They were in a 
heated discussion. Stalin was criticizing 
Jordania (later leader of the Georgian 
Mensheviks and, after the October Rev- 
olution, the organizer of the counter- 
revolution in Georgia). It was during 
this discussion that we first heard of 
Lenin. The bell rang and we went back 
to our classes. Astounded by Joseph’s 
criticism of Jordania I took him aside to 
hear more. Joseph referred to Tulin’s 
(Lenin’s) articles and said, ‘I must see 
him at all costs.’ ” 

Stalin’s activities did not escape the 
attentions of the seminary authorities. 
One of the priest teachers wrote a re- 
port: “Joseph Djugashvili should be 
expelled as a politically unreliable per- 
son.” The pretext decided upon for 
his expulsion was non-payment of tui- 
tion fees. Stalin emerged from the 
seminary, at the age of twenty, a trained 
revolutionist, already marked by the 
authorities. 

In later days Stalin recalled the dif- 
ficulties of the Tiflis group in getting 
access to the Marxist classics. There 
was only one copy of Capital in all Tif- 
lis. The Marxists rented it and made 
copies by hand for their study circles. 

While still in the seminary Stalin had 
established contacts with workers. The 
tool worker Kalandarov recalls a work- 
ers’ study circle conducted by Stalin: 

“He knew how to speak to us in sim- 
ple language. He gave us answers to 
questions that came up in our daily work 
and that were asked by our fellow-work- 
ers. | Stalin was a very witty speaker 
too. 


Stalin Becomes a Revolutionist 


Kalandarov became a revolutionist 
and it was at his house that Stalin 
stayed when he went to Batum to or- 
ganize the first mass meeting held in 


that -city. He also led the successful 
strike at the Matashevy Oil Refinery. 
By that time (1902) Stalin had already 
become a hunted professional revolu- 
tionist, having been forced to go into 
hiding, following the May First dem- 
onstration in Tiflis. 

In 1902, after having organized sev- 
eral strikes in Batum, and led a num- 
ber of political demonstrations, Stalin 
was arrested and imprisoned. But even 
in prison his activities went on. The 
worker Kaladze describes how contact 
was made with Stalin: 

“Our first efforts were without suc- 


Stalin (top row center) among a group of 
school children 
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Stalin’s registration card in the files of the Baku Gendarmerie, in March, 1910, when he 
was arrested and exiled to Solvychegodsk 


cess. Later I learned that a fellow coun- the political struggle as well as for their 
tryman of mine delivered wood to the economic demands.” 

prison. He and his mate, a driver called Stalin was transferred from the Ba- 
Mikh, agreed to get me into the prison tym prison to the prison at Kutais, in 


vard as a worker who stacked the wood. , 
The next thing to do was to find out at Georgia, from there back to Batum 


what hour Stalin was let out to exercise Prison, and from there to exile in Si- 
so that we could bring our wood in at beria. He made his escape, however, 
that time. and in a few months was back at his 

“At the prison gate there was a vege- work in the Caucasus. There, in the 


table stand kept by a Persian. He was . : 
allowed into the yard once a day to sell period between 1904 and 1905, his 


fruit to the prisoners. By chance I found work included the Bolshevization of the 
out that he had a brother working at my workers’ organizations against the ef- 
factory. His brother turned out to be forts of the Mensheviks, Anarchists, So- 
well inclined to us. Through this broth-  ¢jalist Revolutionaries, and nationalists 


er we got the vegetable seller to find out ; . . . 
aes erlin vltcs. © be in the vard-and to of every variety. His work in that direc- 


give him a message. tion was successful and a firm Bolshe- 

“The day arrived; I did my wood Vik organization of the Russian Social 
stacking as slowly as possible. The pris- Democratic Labor Party was estab- 
oners walked up and down the yard while _|ished in Tiflis. In his pamphlets and 


the guard stood in the center. Every . : . 
tiene Stalien-alasiadi celeste: dammed aa Eiiee articles written at that time he proved 


quick words—instructions for the work himself to be an able exponent of the 
of our organization. In this way we Leninist position. Lenin wrote an ap- 
kept up our work even while Stalin was proving review of one of his articles. 


in prison. < Stalin’s following among the Cau- 
During one of my visits to the prison asian workers was gained by active 


yard he dropped a paper at my feet. I arg or ° 
picked 4ank te satis antics to the Participation in all their struggles. Un- 


Batum oil workers. When our workers der his leadership a strike of the Baku 
— er — a “age amazed workers won the first collective bargain- 
ow well Stalin knew the life and needs jing agreement in the history of the 
of the workers. He put forward the — 7 


demands for each separate trade. The — a pera “aa . = h 
manifesto was of great importance for it Is strike, which took place on the 


helped weld the workers together for eve of the 1905 revolution had great 
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value in consolidating the forces of the 
revolutionary working class movement 
in the Caucasus regions. Stalin was 
active in the preparations for the armed 
uprising, securing arms and Organizing 
demonstrations. 

Illustrating his activities and the firm 
consistency of his position, which won 
him the confidence of the workers, js 
this episode recalled by one of the par. 
ticipants: 

“On October 17, 1905, the frightened 
Tsar issued a manifesto Promising demo- 
cratic liberties and the convocation of q 
legislative assembly. The Bolsheviks 
warned us that the manifesto was a trap; 
the Mensheviks hailed it and said we 
had won everything. At one of our meet- 
ings Comrade Koba (Stalin’s party name 
at that time) said: ‘You have a bad 
habit; let’s be frank about it. No mat- 
ter who the speaker is, no matter what 
he says, you have the same welcome for 
every one; and you applaud evetything 
said. When the speaker shouts ‘long 
live liberty’ you applaud; when another 
cries ‘long live the revolution’ you ap- 
plaud. But when a speaker tells you 
‘down arms’ you applaud too. But what 
revolution can win without arms; and 
what kind of revolutionist is it who 
shouts ‘down arms’? Whoever he may 
be, that man is an enemy of the revo- 
lution. . . . The meeting took life from 
these words. Koba stepped from the 
platform before a cheering crowd.” 


First Meeting With Lenin 


Stalin’s first meeting with Lenin 
took place in 1905 in Tammerfors, 
Finland, where he attended the All- 
Russian Conference of Bolsheviks as a 
delegate from the Caucasus. The ele- 
ments of the personality of Lenin that 
most forcibly impressed Stalin were 
Lenin’s modesty and simplicity, quali- 
ties which Stalin also shared. 

Stalin was an active participant also 
in the Fourth (Unity) Party Congress 
in Stockholm where, together with 
Lenin, he defended the Bolshevik pro 
gram as illustrated in the lessons of the 
first working class revolution. He par- 
ticipated also in the Fifth (London), 
Party Congress. His “Notes of a 
Delegate,” covering the work of this 
congress, was a concise analysis of the 
proceedings, a discerning appraisal of 
its significance, and a shattering ex: 
posure of the Menshevik positions as 
expressions of their class alignment 
with the petty bourgeoisie. 

Returning to the Caucasus he car- 
ried on underground activities, with the 
police constantly on his trail. Never 
staying more than one night in the same 
house, often changing his clothes 
leaving meetings to fool any detective 
who might have noted his: attire as he 
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tered, he managed to escape arrest 
for several months. Finally, however, 
he was caught. On March 25, 1908, 
he was arrested and taken to the Bailov 

Prison in Baku. He succeeded in main- 

taining contacts with the movement 

outside. At the same time, within the 

prison he organized study circles and 

ebates, and led protests against the re- 

pressive prison conditions. In an at- 

tempt to break the morale of the politi- 

cal prisoners and stop these activities 

the authorities called in a company of 

gldiers from the city garrison, The 

wldiers were stationed in two parallel 

lines and the “politicals” were sent be- 

tween their lines to be clubbed by the 

rifle butts of the soldiers. Stalin did 

not “run” that gauntlet. He walked 

between the lines never bending his 
head. 

Seven months later he was sent into 
exile. Again he escaped and in June, 
1908, was back in Baku carrying on his 
party work with the same tireless ener- 
gy, the same uncompromising devotion, 
the same unflinching daring. This 
work, which he carried on from town 
to town and through the countryside, 
was again interrupted by his arrest in 
1910, by imprisonment, exile and es- 
cape, this time to St. Petersburg. 

Reminiscences of the revolutionist 
Vera Schweitser cover the period of 
his underground work in St. Peters- 
burg: 

“Meetings of factory workers always 
ended very late since the long work hours 
made early meetings impossible. Com- 
ing out of these meetings Stalin would 
spend some time in one of the taverns 
that kept open until two. He sat there 
until closing time over a cup of tea. From 
then until four in the morning, when 
the cabmen’s taverns opened he walked 
the streets. He had two dangers to face 
—risk of being picked up by the police 
and the raw St. Petersburg climate. In 
the cabmen’s tavern he warmed up over 
a glass of tea, then dozed till six or seven 
when he went to the house of a com- 
rade or sympathizer to get some rest.” 

He was again arrested and exiled. 
While he was in Siberia the Prague 
Conference of the Russian Social Dem- 
ocratic Labor Party, at Lenin’s pro- 
posal, elected Stalin a member of the 
Central Committee of the Party and 
the head of the bureau for work in 
Russia. Under Stalin’s direction the 
work of this bureau was extremely ef- 
fective in laying the basis for the up- 
surge of the working class movement 
that soon followed. 

In February, 1912, Stalin again es- 
caped from exile. On_ instructions 
from the Central Committee he visited 
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Party groups throughout the country ; 
he directed the newspaper Zviezda 
(Star); and took a leading part in 
founding the central organ of the 
Party, the newspaper Pravda 

Stalin’s fifth arrest occurred in 
April, 1912. He was exiled to remote 
Narym from which escape was sup- 
posed to be practically impossible. Nev- 
ertheless, with great difficulties and at 
great physical risks, Stalin made the 
escape. He went abroad this time to 
see Lenin and to participate in party 
conferences. He returned to direct 
the illegal work in St. Petersburg, to 
guide the Bolshevik Party group in the 
Duma, to edit the Party newspapers, 
Zviezda and Pravda, and to direct the 
Party election campaign to the fourth 
State Duma of 1912. 

In 1913 Stalin completed the first 
volume of his great book, “Marxism 
and the National and Colonial Ques- 
tion.” Here Stalin elaborated the 
principles of Party policy on the na- 
tional question—what constitutes na- 
tionality, and the right of nations to 
self determination even to the point of 
secession and the formation of inde- 
pendent states. These principles have 
been the foundation blocks of the multi- 
national Soviet state, ending centuries 
of national oppression and ages of 
national and religious antagonism. 

Lenin immediately acknowledged 
the value of Stalin’s contribution. In a 
letter to Gorky in 1913 he wrote: 

“As to nationalism I fully agree with 


you that this is a question that needs to 
be tackled seriously. We have a won- 


Stalin at the 
bier of Lenin 


derful Georgian here who has sat down 
to write a big article for Prosveshchen- 
iye and has collected all the Austrian and 
other material.” 

After the revolution a personal meet- 
ing between Stalin and Gorky ripened 
into a warm friendship which lasted 
until Gorky died in 1936, and involved 
frequent and close collaboration in 
activities for the development of Soviet 
culture. 


Exile In Turukhansk 


In 1913 Stalin was arrested once 
again, and in June he set out on what 
was to be the last of his periods of 
exile. He was sent to the Turukhansk 
region, above the Arctic Circle. Wild 
and desolate, cut off completely from 
communication with the outside world 
for three months a year and receiving 
only one visit by steamer down the 
Yenisei River during the summer, the 
authorities thought that here it would 
be impossible for this resourceful pris- 
oner, who was listed as a “runaway” 
because of his frequent escapes, to carry 
on revolutionary activities and get 
away again. While they could not stop 
his activities, Stalin had to wait this 
time for his freedom until all political 
exiles were liberated by the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1917. 

Vera Schweitser describes this pe- 
riod in her reminiscences : 

“As a rule only criminals were exiled 
to the Turukhansk Region; but of late 
the Tsarist government had begun to 
send political prisoners there as well with 


the aim of isolating them from the revo- 
lutionary movement. It is not accidental 
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therefore that a group of Bolsheviks 
and central committee members, Com- 
rades Stalin, Spendarian and Sverdlov, 
should have been despatched to Turuk- 
hansk. The group was headed by Stal- 
in. From here this group, together with 
other Bolshevik exiles, maintained con- 
tact with Lenin and with the organiza- 
tions within Russia, and with individual 
comrades active among the workers and 
in the army. 

“All possible means were used. Let- 
ters were received from arriving prison- 
ers and sent by prisoners returning from 
exile. Sailors on the ships, fishermen and 
even merchants, were used as intermedi- 
aries. Letters were carefully coded, and 
passed through a number of secret ad- 
dresses before they reached their final 
destination. At every step there were 
exhausting difficulties and grave risks. 
The exiles were scattered over great dis- 
tances in almost impassable country, and 
were closely watched. Nevertheless no 
one flagged and the work went on. 

“The village of Monasterskoye in that 
region was used by the exiles as a meet- 
ing place. In addition to illegal visits 
Stalin was very ingenious in finding legal 
pretexts for visits to the town. By this 
means he was able to centralize and reg- 
ularize the work. 

“T recall 1914 and the outbreak of the 
imperialist war. Stalin took a firm stand 
against the waverers swayed by propa- 
ganda of the patrioteers. He called un- 
hesitatingly for the defeat of the Tsarist 
autocracy. His prestige among the exiles 
was such that this firm stand by so 
trusted a revolutionary was enough to 
resolve doubts and straighten the wav- 
erers. 

“The receipt of instructions from 
Lenin was a great occasion in the life 
of the exiles. On my way to my place 
of exile in Turukhansk I stopped at 
Krasnoyarsk where I received the first 
text of Lenin’s theses on the war. I 
delivered the material to Comrade Stalin, 
then at Suren Spendarian’s house in 
Monasterskoye. It is difficult to describe 
with what feelings of joy Comrade 
Stalin read Lenin’s theses which con- 
firmed his thoughts and were the guaran- 
tees of the victory of the revolution. At 
dificult moments in their underground 
work the Bolsheviks followed Stalin, 
having full confidence in the revolution- 
ary intuition of this disciple of Lenin.” 


Liberated by the February revolu- 
tion the exiles streamed back to Petro- 
grad, the cradle of the revolution. 
Stalin returned on March 25, and two 
days later Pravda carried his article 
calling for the organization of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Soviets, the imme- 
diate arming of the workers and the 
formation of a Workers’ Guard. 


Preparing for October 


On April 16th, Lenin arrived in 
Petrograd. The next day his historic 
“April Theses” were published. Their 
strongest advocate was Stalin. The 
April Party Conference adopted them 
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and launched the struggle for a Social- 
ist revolution. At this conference Pya- 
takov and Bukharin led the opposition. 
At subsequent congresses and meetings 
it was they and Trotsky, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev and their followers who put 
stumbling blocks in the path of the 
Bolsheviks, and sought to deflect the 
course of the Socialist revolution. 

In May, 1917, the Central Commit- 
tee elected Stalin to the Political Bu- 
reau of which he has been a member 
ever since. When Lenin was hunted 
by the counter-revolutionary Provis- 
ional government and had to go into 
hiding, responsible leadership was en- 
trusted to Stalin. It was under his 
direction that the Sixth Congress of the 
Party was held. It was Stalin who 
made the main political report and 
who, carrying out the directives of 
Lenin, made it a congress of prepara- 
tion for the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. The congress was marked by 
treacheries and obstructions by Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Kameney and their support- 
ers. 

But it rallied in solid support of 
Stalin who upheld Lenin’s view that the 
triumph of Socialism was in sight. Len- 
in’s directives for preparing the armed 
uprising were followed. 

At the Central Committee meeting of 
October 29th, 1917, a Party Center 
headed by Stalin, was elected to direct 
the uprising. Nine days later, on No- 
vember 7th, the uprising was triumph- 
antly carried out. 

One of the first moves of the new 
Socialist state was to satisfy the demand 
for peace of the exhausted Russian 
people. The Brest-Litovsk treaty, sabo- 
taged by Trotsky, whose refusal to carry 
out Lenin’s instructions resulted in 
more onerous and humiliating terms, 
was signed between the Soviet Repub- 
lic and Germany. 

The respite gained by the Brest- 
Litovsk peace was soon broken. The 
Allies began their intervention in which 
they cooperated with their enemy on 


other fronts, the Germans, acting in. 


violation of the terms of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty; the Civil War was 
opened by the White Guard generals, 
receiving aid from the capitalist pow- 
ers who were not prevented either by 
their other military commitments or by 
the war exhaustion of their peoples, 
from attempting to destroy the first 
Socialist state. 

In these critical days, when several 
times the life of the new state was 
threatened, Stalin proved himself the 
man of steel. He was active in orga- 
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nizing the workers and peasants for 
defense. He was active on the battle 
line. Wherever a war front was in a 
critical position Lenin and the Party 
sent Stalin to save the situation. 


Stalin In the Civil War 


This was the case at the Petrograd 
Front where, ignoring objections based 
on so-called “Naval Science” he di. 
rected a victorious attack on forts that 
menaced Petrograd. This was the 
case at the Eastern Front where carry. 
ing out the directions of the central 
committee he countermanded orders to 
halt the pursuit of Kolchak and there. 
by turned the defeat of Kolchak into 
a rout that eliminated his army as q 
military entity. This was the case on 
the Southern Front where Stalin, te. 
jecting Trotsky’s plan for an attack 
on Denikin by way of the hostile and 
roadless Cossack regions, used instead 
the Kharkov-Donets-Rostov route, 
leading through friendly working-class 
and peasant regions where railroad 
networks also insured rapid communi- 
cations and steady supplies. By this 
march Denikin was defeated. 

A decision of the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Republic in 1919, gave public recog- 
nition to Stalin’s services: 

“At a moment of grave danger when, 
surrounded on all sides by a solid ring of 
enemies, Soviet power repulsed the blows 
of the enemy, at a moment when the 
forces of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Revolution in July, 1919, advanced in 
Krasnaya Gorka, at that hour so difi- 
cult for Soviet Russia, Joseph Vissario- 
novich Stalin, appointed by the Presid- 
ium of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee to a fighting post, suc- 
ceeded by his energy and tireless work 
in rallying the Red Army troops who 
had wavered. Himself present on the 
fighting line under fire, Stalin, by per- 
sonal example, inspired the ranks of 
those fighting for the Soviet Republic. 
To mark all these services in the de- 
fense of Petrograd and likewise his self- 
less continued work on the Southem 
Front, the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee has decided to award 
Stalin the Order of the Red Banner. 

By 1920 the interventionists had 
withdrawn their armies, and the White 
Guard armies had been crushed. The 
Civil War was over but the country 
was devastated. Lenin drew up his 
famous Electrification Plan, prototyp¢ 
of the Five-Year Plans, and was ¢t 
thusiastically supported by Stalin. 
Again with the devoted support of 
Stalin, Lenin led the nation through 
the difficult transition from War Com- 
munism to the New Economic Policy. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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IN FRIENDLY ESTHONIA 


By VSEVOLOD VISHNEVSKY 


The famous Soviet scenarist who wrote “We Are From Kron- 
stadt” reports the arrival of the Red Fleet in Tallinn 


T five o'clock on the morning of 
October 11th the command rings 
out through the loudspeakers of the 
“Minsk,” flagship of the Baltic fleet, 
“Stand by fore and aft. Anchors 
aweigh!” It is impenetrably dark and 
cold. The blue lights of darkened 
Kronstadt are just visible. 

The Baltic fleet is beginning its his- 
toric journey to the new ports and 
naval bases secured for the USSR 
through agreements with the friendly 
Baltic countries. 

One hears brief commands; the 
sound of tramping feet on decks and 
gangways. ‘Ihe anchor is torn from 
its grounding, the moorings slipped off, 
the gangplank taken up... . “Fare- 
well, Kronstadt!” 

It grows light very slowly. A thin 
band of red begins to glow above the 
coast of Finland. 

Meetings have already been held 
on the decks. Crowding together, the 
sailors have listened with interest to 
talks on the Baltic—of the age-old 
struggle of the Russians for seaways. 
Veterans of the World War and the 
1917 revolution recount episodes of the 
Baltic theatre of war, of its main ports, 
stopping particularly to describe Tal- 
linn (Reval), Paldiski (Baltic Port) 
and Moonzund. The piloting crew had 
prepared a whole series of maps and 
charts so that the younger sailors could 
follow the details of the campaigns. 

The squadron travels swiftly, 
smoothly, without smoke. ‘These are 
new model ships. Much time and 
thought have been devoted to their 
planning and construction by both the 
shipbuilders and the naval command. 

In the open sea we meet lone patrol 
boats. Their crews gaze at us with 
interest, appraising our squadron. 

At the Priemnov lighthouse—mark- 
ing the boundaries of the USSR—we 
encounter a transport with the new 
camouflage markings of war time. 
Silently we pass two Finnish schooners. 

All around us spread the cold, grey, 
stormy waters of the Baltic. Refracted 
light distorts the outlines of the rocky 
islands, rising to the north. 

The weather slowly brightens, The 
sky is turning blue and the clouds are 
timmed with gold. Two of our army 
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planes pass, flying high. The officers on 
watch follow them with their eyes. 

Wasting few words, captain, navi- 
gators and signalmen efficiently perform 
their duties on the bridge. The squad- 
ron is already beyond Hoagland. The 
weather is wonderful. The further west 
one goes, the bluer and more beautiful 
becomes the Baltic. We have already 
seen the welcoming Esthonian light- 
house “Tallinn.” It salutes the flagship 
of the USSR squadron and is saluted 
in return. Tallinn (Reval) is still about 
fifteen miles away, but the character- 
istic spires of St. Olaf’s cathedral, the 
castle of the upper town and the ship- 
yards are clear in the full daylight. 

“Comrades, there in those very ship- 
yards, Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin 
worked in the past and also Papanin— 
they were both Reval mechanics in the 
old days.” 

We pass the wooded islands which 
hide the Tallinn harbor from view. On 
the sandy shore we can see clearly the 
crowds that have come out to greet us. 

As the ships approach the city 
gleams out for a moment from the twi- 
light haze, illumined by the rays of the 
setting sun. A broad panorama meets 
the eye, fishing villages, summer cot- 
tages, the historic park and palace— 
legacies of Peter—the port, the Gothic 
spires of the city and, crowning all, the 
ancient castle over which flies the 
Esthonian flag. 

The evening wind is sharp. A small 
motor launch flying a military pennant 
comes to meet us. The launch draws 
up to our starboard side and the naval 
lieutenant, sent as a liaison officer, flings 
off his black cloak and adroitly swings 
himself up our hanging ladder without 
letting go of the gold dress broadsword 
he carries in his left hand. A noble 
leap! 

The officer is welcomed. He climbs 
to the bridge and introduces himself. 
A cursory, preliminary conversation 
about some of the details of entering 
the roadstead, etc.—that is, the usual 
international naval formalities, takes 
place. 

Launches and sloops from Tallinn 
surround us. The Soviet ships are ex- 
amined on all sidés and photographed. 
As we come nearer and nearer to Tall- 


inn, the crews of our ships are lined up 
on the upper decks. Everything is on 
dress parade. The whole picture is one 
of youth, health, strength and courage. 

“Salute! Attention!” 

Slowly the Esthonian flag is raised on 
the mainmast of the flagship. As the 
flag reaches the top the guns at the 
stern thunder out their salute to the 
Esthonian nation. The crowds of peo- 
ple on the shore grow denser. The 
decks of passenger boats all around us 
are crowded. Sloops and launches keep 
circling the squadron. 

The shore battery of Tallinn returns 
the salute as the flag of the USSR rises 
on the shore. 

The representatives of the Soviet 
Embassy, our military attaché, a Tass 
reporter, draw up to our side in a 
launch. 

The squadron swiftly and easily 
casts anchor. Silk banners flutter at 
the prow of the flagship. On the shore 
people stand around until dark; and on 
the next day again crowds gather from 
early morning onward. 

Crowds from the shore as weil as 
the Esthonian naval officers come 
aboard, discuss the latest news, examine 
the ships, shower us with questions. 
There is an atmosphere of festivity. In 
the captain’s cabin, ship’s officer Com- 
rade Voronov, serves tea. There is the 
usual heartwarming radio broadcast 
from Moscow and the familiar voices 
of the broadcasters freely and naturally 
mingle with the conversations that are 
going on all around. Everyone listens 
attentively to the political news about 
Finland, Lithuania, ‘of the struggle of 
the powers for and against peace in 
Western Europe. 

The roadsteads become animated. 
Our first launches approach the shore, 
their blue and gold harmonizing with 
the colors of an autumn evening at sea. 
Around us are hawsers, mooring masts, 
breakwaters, floating docks, steamers, 
familar ice-breakers. . . . 

Here is Peter’s wharf of granite and 
iron. Hail, Tallinn! Crowds all around, 
everyone talking at once, questions on 
every possible topic, greetings, wel- 
coming faces, 

Tallinn is an ancient and beautiful 

(Continued on page 33) 




















TRATEGY .. . Blitzkrieg .. . 
flanking . . . break through... 
Cannae. . . . Here are words which 
have been bandied about ever since No- 
vember 30th by people whose love for 
words is in inverse ratio to their un- 
derstanding of the words themselves. 
It might, therefore, be timely for a 
plain soldier with no claim to being a 
strategist—to say soothingly: “Steady, 
gentlemen. . . . Keep your overcoats 
on, for it is bitter cold up there in 
Finland.” ... 

On this nineteenth day of the joint 
operations of the Finnish People’s 
Army and the Red Army of the USSR, 
we still have very little data to go by 
in attempting a military analysis of the 
situation. However, we do have some- 
thing: we have a map of Finland, phy- 
sical and meteorological, we have a his- 
tory of that country for the last 
twenty-one years with many revealing 
documents and, finally, we have eight- 
een short and crisp communiqués of 
the command of the Leningrad mili- 
tary area which, because of their very 
terseness, compare very favorably with 
the often contradictory and always 
longwinded despatches from London, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and _ other 
points which speak for Helsinki. 


Of Strategy in General 


The father of modern strategy— 
Clausewitz—said that “war is a con- 
tinuation of policy with other means.” 
This is why I mentioned the recent his- 
tory of Finland among the data at our 
disposal. It gives us a picture of the 
policy which led to the armed conflict 
and has a direct bearing on the strategy 
of the Soviet General Staff. And now, 
having pronounced the fateful word, 
let us see what it really means. 


The terrain—one of the innumerable lakes 
tha: cover 11.5 per cent of Finland’s total 


area 









First Phase of the Finnish Campaign 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFR 


Without “frightfulness”, with minimal losses on both 
sides, the Red Army methodically fulfills its objectives 


According to Moltke the Elder, 
strategy is “the practical adaptation of 
the means placed at a general's disposal 
to the attainment of the object in 
view.” This is a far cry from Clause- 
witz’s older definition of strategy as 
“the art of the employment of battles 
as a means to gain the object of the 
war.” (The general public, by the way, 
often thinks in Clausewitzian terms 
and considers an operation null and 
void if no spectacular battle has taken 
place. ) 

The purpose of strategy is to dimin- 
ish the possibility of resistance and to 
that end it employs the elements of 
movement.and surprise. Movement is 
a purely physical element and depends 
on the conditions of time, terrain and 
transport means. As to surprise, mod- 
ern means of observation (aviation) 
and communications (radio) have 
greatly diminished the importance of 
this purely psychological factor and we 
shall drop it from our analysis (espe- 
cially because of lack of data pertaining 
to the case at hand). 


The Object in View 


Going back to old Moltke we see 
that the kingpin of strategy is “the 
object in view.’ In the case of the 
Soviet Union it is not the destruction of 
Finland and its people, not the “smash- 
ing flat” of the country. 

This “object in view” is: firstly, 
physically to eliminate an intervention- 
ist fire-hazard at the very front door 
of the. USSR, secondly to protect the 
Finnish people from any and all direct 
or indirect intervention invited by their 
rulers. Remembering that strategy has 
its roots in policy, and bearing in mind 
that the Soviet Union does not count 
any peoples among its enemies, we see 
immediately that a lightning war of 
annihilation was ruled out right from 
the start. 

Let us now unfold the map of Fin- 
land and take off the shelf the three 
volumes of “Foreign Relations: Rus- 
sia” issued by the U. S. Department of 
State. A detailed and attentive per- 
usal of both documents will show us 
that the Soviet General Staff was faced 
with a neighbor who could be best de- 
scribed as a gun with its muzzle stuck 
point blank against their front door 
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and being loaded by sundry—and very 
powerful —enemies of the USSR 
through its “breech” some seven hun- 
dred miles away. The “breech” had 
two orifices: one at Petsamo* on the 
Arctic (accessible to any high seas 
fleet) and the other on the Swedish 
border at Torneo. 

Another gun—a naval one—was 
stuck against the fortress of Kronstadt, 
its “breech” in the western Baltic only 
temporarily and far from __ finally 
blocked by a_ half-hearted Anglo- 
German war, and its business end in 
the Gulf of Finland only seasonally 
frozen. The efficacy of this naval gun 
had been diminished by half through 
the establishment of naval and _air- 
bases by the Soviet Union in Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. But in order 
completely to neutralize its effect, bases 
on and near the southern shore of Fin- 
land were.necessary (Hangé and the 
four islands in the Gulf of Finland). 

However, it was the “land-gun” 
which loomed the more dangerous of 
the two (until spring anyway). 


The Plan 


As I can see it, the following plan 
was indicated: (1) push the muzzle of 
the gun away from Leningrad as far as 
the Mannerheim Line, which is to all 
appearances not a solid, rigid system, 
but a deep and elastic defense area re- 
sembling the German Westwall rather 
than the French Maginot Line. It is 
about 200 miles long and runs across 
the Karelian Isthmus, north of Lake 
Ladoga and as far as Suojarvi. The 
pressure against the Mannerheim Line 
would also take the form of a “holding 
operation” intended to direct a large 
number of Finnish field troops to that 
sector and prevent the Finnish General 
Staff from moving them to other sec- 
tors. Lake Ladoga divides this front in 
two: the Leningrad sector and the 
Petrozavodsk (Karelia) sector, This 
operation, while important, is probably 
of a secondary ‘character. It is defen- 
sive and diversional. (2) Spike the 
breech of the gun at both its orifices. 
This called for (a) an immediate land- 
air-and-sea operation against the port 
of Petsamo in the Arctic and (b) for a 





*A Russian settlement founded by the Bs 
of Novgorod in the days of Alexander Nevs 
(XIIIth century) and given to Finland in 1918. 














land drive by three columns across the 
narrow part of Finland in the general 
direction of the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The northern column is driv- 
ing along the axis Kandalaksha-Kem- 
jarvi (just north of the Arctic Circle) ; 
its object is the railhead of Kemjarvi 
and the junction of Rovaniemi where 
the Arctic highway from Petsamo joins 
the railroad. Rovaniemi is the key to 
the feed-line of the entire Finnish 
North. The center column is driving 
along the axis Ukhta-Uleaborg; its ob- 
ject is probably the latter Bothnian port. 

The southern column having severed 
the vital Sortavala-Uleaborg line south 
of Nurmes, is driving along that line in 
a northwesterly direction also toward 
Uleaborg (known as the Repola sector). 

Finally, aerial and naval operations 
are taking place along the coast of the 
Gulf of Finland against the fortresses 
of Bjérké, Viborg, Kotka, Sveaborg 
Helsinki, Hangé and Abo. 

Every plan has to be executed in 
time and in space. Let us, therefore, 
examine both of these elements. 

Turning to the meteorological chart 
of central Finland we see that in De- 
cember the mean temperature hovers 
around -5°, with a mean thickness of 
the snow blanket equal to 42 inches. 


Time and Terrain 


The mountains on the Eastern bor- 
der reach a height of 3,500 feet and 
slope down to the Gulf of Bothnia. In 
Southern and Central Finland the total 
area of the lakes is equal to 11.5 per 
cent of the area of the country, which 
is thickly wooded and studded with 
rocks and boulders. It is a country of 
endless défilés, or bottle necks. 

While the lakes in the summer pre- 
sent serious obstacles to military move- 
ments, in the winter they may in cer- 
tain places become the only passable 
avenues of maneuver. (It is interesting 
to bear in mind that the following 
thickness of ice is necessary for the pas- 
sage of troops: 114-3 inches for infan- 
try in open formation; 4 inches for 
cavalry; 5 inches for three-inch guns; 
over 5 inches for four-inch guns.) 

On the other hand a blanket of snow 


* 12 inches thick impedes the movement 


of cavalry and makes any movements 
off the roads impossible. A thickness of 
2 feet has the same effect on tanks. 
Winter, while making air-reconnais- 
sance easier because of better visibility 
against a background of snow and be- 
Cause of the absence of leaves, plays 
havoc with roads. The latter contract 
and force the adoption of narrow, long 
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This map of Fin- 
land drawn by the 
author, illustrates 
forcefully the 
threatening “land 
and sea guns” 
trained on the 
USSR by the forces 
of world imperial- 
ism; the gate to the 
Gulf of Finland 
left open by the re- 
fusal of Finnish 
White guards to 
permit Soviet forti- 
fications at Hango, 
routes of possible 
attacks on the 
USSR; and Red 
army operations 
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formations. Columns become much 
longer, slower, and more difficult to 
protect. Their deployment is propor- 
tionately slowed down. Snow also 
glosses over the unevenness of the 
ground and covers up natural and arti- 
ficial traps. Because men and beasts do 
not see where they put their feet, great 
additional muscular strains develop. 
Temporary winter roads are often 
traced which are not shown on the map 
aud this tends to complicate orienta- 
tion. Camouflage in winter is difficult. 

Suffice it to say that a daily march of 
9 miles under winter conditions and 
in hilly country is considered to be an 
excellent average in time of peace (of 
course, ski-detachments without field 
artillery and supply trains move con- 
siderably faster). The communiqués 
of the Soviet General Staff (not denied 
by the Finns) show that both on the 
Petsamo front and in the central zone 
the Soviet troops have been advancing 


under severe fighting conditions an 
average of 3 to 4 miles per day. 

The railroad transport situation is 
roughly the following: on the Soviet 
side one railroad line runs parallel 
to the border for one thousand miles, 
with a number of “feed-lines” running 
to the border in its southern section. 
The whole huge front has to be sup- 
plied by that line. 

On the Finnish side the southern 
half of the country is covered with a 
dense network of lines of which at least 
six run toward the Karelian section of 
the front. Several main trunk lines run 
parallel to the Eastern border. The 
easternmost trunk line is the one run- 
ning from Sortavala on Lake Ladoga 
via Joensuu, Nurmes, Kontiomaki to 
Uleaborg where it joins the coastal line 
to Torneo and Sweden. In the south 
the Finns have the distinct advantage 
of operating along inner lines of com- 
munication. (Continued on page 20) 
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Fraternization ...a Red Army 
man and a Polish soldier have 
an interested audience as they 
carry on a friendly conversation 


Soviet Defense 
on Land and Seq 
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*. «+ The mutual assistance pacts concluded by the 


Soviet Government with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithu- 


ania have improved the strategic positions of both our 


own State and the countries that signed these pacts. 


Our troops stationed in Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 


in accordance with the pacts are only advance shields 


at the approaches to these countries and the Soviet 


Union. Under no circumstances, however, will the So- 


viet troops interfere in the internal life of the sov- 


ereign Esthonian, Latvian and Lithuanian Republics.” 


KLIMENTI VOROSHILOV, 


People’s Commissar of Defense of the USSR, 
Speaking on the Red Square, November 7, 1939 


A Soviet ski battalion glides 
over the anes 


Y 


Top left: A fighter of the 
Workers’ and Farmers’ Red 
Army, in full equipment 


Soviet destroyers steaming ahead 
in the autumn maneouvrres of 
the Baltic Fleet 


On right hand page: Rt 
units of the Moscow § 
on review in the Red 
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The northern half of Finland is al- 
most devoid of railroads and has very 
few roads. Its main artery is the Arctic 
Highway which starts at Rovaniemi 
and runs almost due North to Petsamo 
(total length 300 miles). Rovaniemi 
lies on the railroad running from Kem- 
jarvi to Kemi, near Torneo. 


The Opposing Forces 


While the Soviet Union has prac- 
tically unlimited reserves of manpower 
and equipment, it is hardly probable 
that much more than three or four hun- 
dred thousand troops are being used in 
the Finnish operation. This writer’s 
estimate would be: five army corps 
(sixty thousand men each) in all; two 
on the Karelian front, two in the cen- 
ter and one in the Arctic sector. The 
air force probably comprises 500 to 
600 planes. 

The Finns with their population of 
almost four million and a “mobiliza- 
tion potential” of 10 per cent, can and 
have mustered some four hundred thou- 
sand men, of which from two to three 


Left—Red army men 

reconnoitering—they 

seem to be well-pre- 

pared for the snows 
of Finland 


Below — A meeting 
of Red Army men 
stationed on the 
Northwestern fron- 


tier of the USSR 


hundred thousand are at the front and 
the remainder (the “Schutzkorps”—a 
military fascist outfit) are kept in the 
rear to keep the population “within 
bounds.” Moreover, the Finnish army 
is very well equipped, especially with 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns of 
Swedish make. In conjunction with 
these figures it is important to note that 
military science has it that an attacking 
force should have a preponderance in 
numbers of at least two to one, and as 
much as five to one for a breakthrough 
of strongly fortified positions. 


Results of the First Phase of the 
Campaign 


In summing up the known—not 
“wished for” or “imagined”—results of 
the first eighteen days of the campaign 
in Finland, we must bear in mind that 
the vastly superior Soviet air-force has 
been (at the time of writing) grounded 
by the weather for fourteen days. Fur- 
thermore, we must clearly understand 
that so far as military analysis of the 
situation is concerned all the talk about 


“little” Finland is bunk. In the actual 
operations there are equal numbers of 
men pitted against each other, with a 
possible extra one hundred thousand op 
the Soviet side. 

What then has been achieved by the 
Soviets ? 

A. The direct threat to Leningrad 
and Kronstadt was pushed back in the 
very first days. 

B. The Northern outlet of Finland 
to the ocean was blocked in the very 
first days (as far as we know by a 
parachute-landing operation). The Fin. 
nish General Staff’s early but stubborn 
denial of this fact has been contradicted 
by their own actions. 

C. The “holding” operation and di- 
version against both sections of the 
Mannerheim Line (it is quite obvious 
that no breakthrough was ever con- 
templated, still less attempted) has pro- 
duced the desired effect. 

D. The central operation is develop. 
ing normally at a speed which to the 
layman may seem that of a turtle, but 
which is more than satisfactory when 
one considers that the three columns 
have to combine two of the most diff- 
cult of all maneuvers: a counter-en- 
gagement and a flank-march. Besides 
heading to the sea, they have to protect 
their rear, build shelters (because of the 
“scorched-earth” tactics of the Finns) 
and organize transport under extremely 
difficult conditions. 

E. The islands in the Gulf of Fin- 
land have been taken. 


F. And, finally and above all, this 
has all been achieved without “fright- 


fulness” and with minimal losses on 
both sides. 


This general and rather sketchy 
evaluation of the various components 
of the Finnish operation applies only to 
the first phase of the conflict. It is very 
possible that in the subsequent phases 
the relative importance of the fronts 
will be reversed, i.e., that a diversion 
may become a breakthrough, and vice 
versa. 
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grad HERE are two twin facts which 
. the stand out in the history of Fin- 
land and no propaganda smoke-screens 
land can erase them. ‘The first is that after 
very seven hundred years of Swedish domi- 
ov a nation and one hundred years of Tsar- 
Fin- ist Russian domination, without even 
born an attempt by the Swedo-Finnish rul- 
icted ing class of Finland to fight for in- 
dependence—Finnish independence was 
d di- finally achieved as a result of the Rus- 
the sian Revolution, under the official sig- 
vious natures of Lenin and Stalin. The 
con- second is that while General Manner- 
pro- heim and the rest of his Swedo-Finnish 
confreres who still rule Finland were 
elop- loyally polishing the boots of Nicholas 
> the II, the fight against ‘Tsarist tyranny 
, but ultimately resulting in Finland’s inde- 
when pendence, was led by the Social Demo- 
umns cratic Party of Finland. ‘That party, 
diff- until most of its militant members were 
‘T-en- butchered by General Mannerheim, 
esides was as revolutionary as the party of 
‘otect Lenin. Thus it was the revolutionary 
of the workers of Finland who fought for 
inns) Finland’s independence and the revo- 
»mely lutionary workers of Russia who be- 
stowed it on them. 
Fin Today the Swedo-Finnish ruling 
dass of Finland, many of whom can- 
| this not speak a word of Finnish, are pos- 
right. ing as the champions of the Finnish 
By people against the “Russian invaders.” 
Yet the unerasable historical record is 
cetchy that even under Tsarist domination this 
oil Swedo-Finnish aristocracy of which 
aly General Mannerheim is a scion, con- 
we tinued to suppress the Finnish language 
hal and culture and it was Swedification 
tecli rather than Russification which re- 
al mained the chief threat to the survival 
1 vice of the Finnish nation. Ethnologically 





and linguistically the Finnish people, as 
distinct from their rulers, are much 
closer to certain peoples of Northern 
Russia and Siberia (hence the mad 
“aims of Finnish imperialists to Rus- 
sm “as far as the Urals”) than to their 
suddenly acquired “Nordic cousins.” 
An the Soviet fraternity of nations, 
Where all races are absolutely equal 
Md it is no disgrace to belong to a 
non Aryan” race, the true cousins of 
ie Finns—the Karelians, the Mord- 
mans, the Ostiaks, the Kalmucks, the 
moyeds, the Marii and kindred na- 
do not have to hide their linguis- 




















FINLAND AND ITS RULERS 


Who are the Swedo-Finns? Alter Brody here 
describes their role in Finland’s history 


tic affinity to the Mongolian (Uralo- 
Altaic) family of languages. It is 
therefore no stigma to point out, in case 
a Nordic crusade should be declared to 
save the Finns from being overwhelmed 
by Asiatic Russian hordes, that lin- 
guistically if not racially, the Finns are 
much closer to their old Japanese cou- 
sins than to their new “Nordic cou- 
sins.” 

It is not definitely known in what 
century the Finnish tribes reached what 
is now Finland and Karelia in their 
migration across the Urals. But until 
Finland was conquered by Sweden, 
and Karelia by the Russian city-state 
of Novgorod, the scattered Finnish 
tribes roamed that region without ter- 
ritorial or racial cohesion. ‘Their re- 
ligion was the Shamanism that charac- 
terizes the primitive Mongolian tribes 
of northern Asia and still survives in 
many non-Bhuddist features of the 
Chinese and Japanese religions. Chris- 
tianity came to the pagan Finns as it 
came to the pagan Teutons—by the 
sword. The Finns found themselves 
between Greek Orthodox Novgorod 
and Roman Catholic Sweden and for 
centuries there was a struggle between 
these two states for the souls and ter- 
ritories of the pagans. In the end the 
Eastern Finns in Karelia became Russi- 
fied and Greek Orthodox while the 
Western Finns in what is now Finland 
became subjects of Sweden, and Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans in succession. 

Finland continued to be under Swed- 
ish domination from the time of the 
Crusade of 1154 which converted it to 
Christianity until it was annexed to 
Russia by Tsar Alexander I in 1809. 
The local autonomy which Finland en- 
joyed as a Grand Duchy of the Swed- 
ish crown helped to give Finland a 
territorial unity. But culturally and 
linguistically the Finnish nation was 
in the process of being obliterated by 
the culture and language of the Swed- 
ish ruling class. ‘The Swedish army 
of occupation intermarried with the 
Finns and gradually a Swedish-speaking 
Swedo-Finnish colony was developed 
in Finland, holding itself contemptu- 
ously aloof from the Finnish masses 
like the Anglo-Irish colony in old Ire- 
land. This was not the only respect in 
which Swedish Finland resembled Brit- 


By ALTER BRODY 


ish Ireland. A British historian of 
Finland, J. Hampdon Jackson, is con- 
strained to make the following remarks 
strangely reminiscent of Anglo-Irish 
history: 

“The race of Swedo-Finns was in- 
creased by grants of land to victorious 
generals until by 1654 two thirds of the 
land and nearly half of the revenue was 
in their hands. After the middle of the 
17th century these soldier nobles became 
a ruling caste. They oppressed the yeo- 
man farmers until these freeholders were 
reduced to tenants owing rent in labor 
and kind to landlords who were often 
absentees. Swedish became the language 
of schools, law courts and local govern- 
ment. Finnish, which the Reformation 
had made a written language, no longer 
appeared on paper. It was reduced to 
the language of the uneducated masses. 
Finland became a forcing-house for can- 
non fodder in the Great Northern Wars 
with which the 18th century began.” 

The Finnish peasantry did not al- 
ways meekly submit to the yoke of 
their Swedo-Finnish masters. In 1596 
they rose against their oppressors in a 
savage Jacquerie known in Finnish 
history as the Club War. The revolt 
was drowned in blood. 

It is a significant comment on bour- 
geois “patriotism” that it was this 
same Swedo-Finnish ruling class which 
initiated the movement for the separa- 
tion of Finland from Sweden and its 
annexation by Tsarist Russia. This 
phenomenon becomes less anomalous 
when the class motivation is analyzed. 
In the heyday of Swedish monarchial 
power, Finland enjoyed a high degree 
of local autonomy. In effect it meant 
that the Swedo-Finnish ruling class of 
Finland was free to oppress the Fin- 
nish masses without hindrance from 
Sweden. 

In the 18th century when the Swed- 
ish Diet, like its contemporary English 
Parliament, began to wrest power from 
the Crown, a centralized regime, on a 
class rather than on a regional basis, 
was instituted in the Swedish King- 
dom. Concurrently trade was increas- 
ing in Finland, particularly with 
England, stimulating the growth of a 
local bourgeoisie that did not like the 
competition of the wealthier Swedish 
bourgeoisie. As a result the Swedo- 
Finnish ruling class whose patriotism, 
like the patriotism of all ruling classes, 
was never permitted to interfere with 
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General Mannerheim, former Tsarist gen- 

eral, was one of the two military escorts 

at the coronation of Tsar Nicholas II. 

Left arrow points to Tsar, right to General 
Mannerheim 


their class interests, began to flirt with 
the idea of an Autonomous Finland un- 
der the suzerainty of Tsarist Russia. 

Some of the Swedo-Finnish nobility, 
even then, favored the suzerainty which 
they now enjoy—the suzerainty of 
Britain. It did not matter to them, 
however, whether they were part of 
Russia, Sweden or Britain as long as 
they regained their profitable “auton- 
omy.” But Tsarist Russia was most 
attractive to the Swedo-Finnish aris- 
tocracy. They looked enviously across 
the Gulf of Finland to Russian occu- 
pied Courland and Livonia and hoped 
that under a Tsarist regime they too 
would be allowed to exploit the Fin- 
nish peasantry as ruthlessly as the Ger- 
man Baltic barons were allowed to 
exploit the Esthonian and Latvian 
peasants. 

The Napoleonic Wars realized what 
the shady intrigues of the Swedo-Fin- 
nish aristocracy had failed to bring 
about. When in 1809 Napoleon in- 
vited Alexander I of Russia to help 
himself to Finland in return for aid 
against Britain, the Russian army was 
welcomed by the local Swedo-Finnish 
aristocracy. The historian Jackson ad- 
mits in his “Finland”: “When the 
Russian troops entered Turku, the cap- 
ital, they were met with a civic recep- 
tion. Sweden’s cause in Finland had 
been betrayed by the Swedo-Finnish 
gentry.” 

Alexander I was very generous—to 
the Swedo-Finnish aristocracy. He 
gave them the “Home Rule” that they 
were yearning for. Home Rule meant 
the rule of the 10 per cent Swedo- 
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Finns over the 90 per cent Finns. 


~ Home Rule meant that they could op- 


press the Finnish masses without any 
parliamentary interference from Stock- 
holm. In St. Petersburg they could 
always bribe their way. 

The Swedo-Finnish ruling class ex- 
ploited the stranglehold that Tsarist 
“Home Rule” gave them over the 
Finnish masses to ruthlessly stamp out 
the Finnish language in Finland. But 
the Finnish masses stubbornly resisted 
and in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury a nationalist Finnish revival, like 
the Neo-Gaelic movement in Ireland, 
took roots among the Finnish masses 
and petty bourgeoisie, flowering in a 
Finnish literary school. Aid came to 
the Finnish language from an _ unex- 
pected quarter. In 1858 the Russian 
government began to realize that a 
Swedish-speaking Finland might pos- 
sibly rejoin Sweden, and Alexander II 
became a patron of the Finnish revival 
as a political measure. As the Russian 
Governor General Berg put it: “If 
Finnanomania had not existed it would 
have been necessary to invent it.” 

The Finnophile policy of the Russian 
government continued until the last of 
the Romanovs ascended the throne.: At 
the turn of the century, Nicholas the 
Second, under the influence of the fa- 
natical head of the Russian Church, 
Pobedonostsev, initiated the only Rus- 
sian attempt to Russify Finland. 

In the meantime a new power had 
arisen on the political horizon of Fin- 
land, a power strong enough not only 
to challenge the Tsarist efforts at Rus- 
sification and the Swedo-Finnish efforts 
at Swedification of Finland, but to win 
a democratically elected Diet for Fin- 
land and ultimately its independence. 
It was the Social Democratic Party of 
Finland. ‘The social composition of 
Finland’s population in 1901 gives a 
clue to the rapid growth of this revolu- 
tionary Socialist party from a member- 
ship of 8,300 in 1902, to a party which 
won a clear majority in the Finnish 
Diet in 1916, the first Socialist party in 
the world to achieve a parliamentary 
majority. In 1901, the rural popula- 
tion of Finland, comprising 88 per cent 
of the total population, was divided as 
follows: 111,000 families or less than 
a quarter of the rural population 
owned any land at all; 92,000 families 
were tenant farmers; 68,000 families 
were torpparits or sharecroppers, and 
207,000 families were landless agricul- 
tural laborers. It was this vast reser- 
voir of rural exploitation, worse in 
some respects than in the rest of Tsar- 


ist Russia, which enabled the Socialis 
Party of a dominantly rural country 
to win a majority in the Finnish Diet. 
The Finnish Social Democrats early 
saw through the “patriotism” of the 
Finnish ruling class which has consis. 
ently betrayed Finland in every period 
of its history. “This business of being 
patriotic,” declares one of its earliest 
pronouncements, “is the mask behind 
which the vested interests parade op 
every occasion. If one accepts any view 
different from theirs he is at once 
branded as a traitor to his country,” 

In 1905, when the first great revoly. 
tionary wave swept through Russia, 
the Swedo-Finnish bourgeoisie remained 
loyal to Tsarism. But the Finnish §o. 
cial Democratic Party rose to the or. 
casion and struck a blow not only fora 
free Finland, but for a democratic 
Diet, elected directly by the masses in- 
stead of being selected for them by the 
landowners as in the past, and for 
numerous social reforms. A general 
strike was called in Finland which was 
so complete that even the local police 
went on strike. The Finnish bour- 
geoisie used this excuse to organize a 
White Guard “to maintain order.” In 
defense the Finnish workers organized 
a Red Guard. The general strike was 
a complete success and all the Socialist 
demands were granted by the Tsarist 
government. ‘The Social Democrats 
won 80 out of the 200 seats in the first 
democratic Diet of Finland. 

In the counter-revolutionary period 
which followed upon the 1905 revolu- 
tion, the national, social and political 
gains of 1905 were largely lost and 
Finland was no exception to the rest 
of the empire. But the militant Social 
Democratic Party of Finland knew that 
their time would come again, and or 
ganized for the occasion. In the 1916 
Diet the Social Democrats won 103 
out of the 200 seats. 

When the Tsarist regime was ovet- 
thrown in March, 1917, the Provi 
sional Government grudgingly restored 
to Finland the autonomy that the So 
cial Democratic Party won in 1905. 
But both the Lvov and Kerensky gor 
ernments refused to grant complete it- 
dependence to Finland. The only Ris 
sian political party that was in favor of 
granting complete independence to Fir 
land was the Bolshevik Party. Lenn 
always had a great admiration for the 
splendidly organized militant Social 
Democratic party of Finland—then 
control of the Finnish Diet, and knew 
that a Socialist Russia would have 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SOVIET HIGHER EDUCATION 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


“The notion of the isolated scholar is understood in the Soviet Union in much 
the same way as certain customs of feudal society are understood by us...” 


T the Soviet pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair I had the 
pleasure of having long talks with the 
guides. “They were young Soviet in- 
tellectual workers, teachers, journalists, 
engineers, _ statisticians, architects, 
draftsmen, translators. ‘They were an 
example of the much discussed new 
Soviet intelligentsia, many of them 
born, all of them trained, under Soviet 
conditions. 

These young women and men made 
a very good impression by their friend- 
liness, good nature, patience, and in- 
telligence. “They had a difficult task, 
answering literally thousands of ques- 
tions, most of them put by people with 
an honest desire for information, but 
some arising from the confusions and 
distortions about the Soviet Union 
printed in hostile newspapers. The 
guides carried out this difficult task 
with such frankness, simplicity and 
thoroughness, with such care to give 
complete and accurate information, that 
there was praise for them in all quar- 
ters. 

They were especially interesting to 
me as products of Soviet higher edu- 
cation; and through talks with them, 
especially in their reactions to life 
here, and their questions about higher 
education and the work of intellectuals 
in this country, I received valuable new 
insights into Soviet education, to sup- 
plement the observations I had made 
during my visit to the Soviet Union in 
1937 and 1938. 

For the purposes of this article I will 
take it for granted that the reader is 
already familiar with certain major 
achievements of Soviet education: 1) 
The virtual elimination of illiteracy 
which in tsarist times was as high as 
72 per cent of the population; 2) The 
development of educational and other 
cultural facilities in the national re- 
publics, whose peoples, before the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power, had been 
oppressed minorities, restricted in all 
expressions of their own national cul- 
tures, treated as “aliens” in their own 
land; 3) The immense building pro- 
gram which provided scores of thou- 
sands of new schools, kindergartens, 
nurseries, colleges, laboratories and so 
on, And, 4) the social provisions such 
a camps, playgrounds, medical care, 
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students’ stipends, etc., which have im- 
mensely extended the social areas of 
Soviet education, 

Soviet education influences, and is 
itself influenced by, a new attitude to- 
ward learning, toward the learned pro- 
fessions, and culture in general. It 
can perhaps best be expressed in this 
way: Learning is a social good; while 
it enriches the life of the individual it 
must also enrich and serve society as a 
whole. The notion of the isolated 
scholar, of any worker in any field 
working in isolation, is understood in 
the Soviet Union today in much the 
same way as certain customs of feudal 
society are understood by us. Still 
further removed from Soviet thinking 
is the concept of higher education to 
fit fortunate individuals for a life of 
leisure, spent for their own gratifica- 
tion. 

One expression of this is to be seen 
in the life of the students, which differs 
in a number of important respects from 
student life in other countries. 

Students have a professional status. 
They have their own regular trade 
unions. They put in a six-hour day of 
study. Their study is regarded as a 
socially useful activity, both as pro- 
fessional training and as helping to 
create a cultured community, and is 
paid for by stipends approximating 
wages for unskilled work. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that no one in 
the Soviet Union regards stipends as 
scholarships; it is payment for work 
done by young people as a preparatory 
stage for work to be continued later in 
direct professional services. Premiums 
are paid to outstanding students; and 
these more directly correspond to our 
scholarships. . 

Secondly, practise is made an indis- 
pensable part of education. For three 
months a year students do practise work 
in the clinic—often the very clinic, 
factory, ship, laboratory, store, school, 
etc., where they will take jobs on 
graduation. Before graduation the stu- 
dent knows, the decision having been 
made by him in consultation with his 
university professors and others whose 
advice he values, exactly where he will 
work, whether it will be in the city or 
in the country, in the schoolroom’ or 
the laboratory. And the courses he has 





taken have been so rounded and full 
that he brings to his position, along 
with his technical training, a cultural 
breadth and a variety of interests that 
extends his value to the community. 

Toward getting his degree the stu- 
dent has to “defend,” that is to say, 
explain and prove the value of a “di- 
ploma project,” corresponding roughly 
to the thesis requirements toward doc- 
toral degrees in other countries. These 
diploma projects are often of direct 
practical value; the diploma projects, 
for example, of young graduate archi- 
tects are sometimes accepted for actual 
construction ; inventions and changes in 
industrial process and _ techniques, 
worked out in diploma projects of 
student engineers, have often been 
adopted and put into practise at fac- 
tories. Many books written as diploma 
projects have been accepted for publi- 
cation. This has the effect of intensi- 
fying, in the student’s own mind, the 
immediate value of his studies and re- 
search, no matter in what field it may 
be, whether in turbine construction or 
the exegesis of ancient manuscripts. 

This attitude is also to be seen in 
the students’ extra-curricular activities. 
In big public demonstrations, students 
participate in their own trade-union 
contingents. Their organizations admin- 
ister large funds and deal with student 
housing and other practical prob- 
lems. Their dramatic, literary, scien- 
tific, foreign language and other circles 
have an active program not limited to 
discussion. That is, the dramatic cir- 
cles produce plays; the musical circles 
give musical performances ; the literary 
and art circles hold seminars with es- 
tablished authors and painters, and 
contribute articles and drawings and 
editorial services to printed and wall 
newspapers. Student groups will often 
spend their vacations doing: field work. 
For example, a group which conducted 
archaeological explorations in the Nov- 
gorod region during their summer va- 
cation, made important finds of hither- 
to unknown aartifects of the 11th 
century. 

But from this one must not imagine 
that the students are dull Jacks who 
don’t play. The crowded sports fields, 
and gymnasiums, the busy parks, the 
swarming beaches, the skiers in the 
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Above: These students are Stakhanovite longshoremen studying for management posts. 
Lower Left: Good times at a student rest home in Sochi. Lower Right: Scene in one of 
the halls of the Moscow University 


snow fields, the mountains with their 
files of Alpinists, the always filled 
theaters, movies and concert halls, are 
an evidence of the great part play has 
in Soviet life. Havelock Ellis wrote in 
his autobiography that all his life he 
worked best when it never occurred to 
him to distinguish between work and 
play; when he played with the same 
absorption that he gave to work and 
had the same zest in working as he had 
in play.: And this joyous character of 
work is being realized in probably 
greater proportion, than ever before 
in history, in the activities of the first 
completely Soviet generation of workers. 

The concept of the social usefulness 
of study is not limited to the student 
years. It continues in professional 
work. Periodically, the professional 
man returns to the universities to en- 
large and refresh his knowledge by 
intensive three-months courses. Thus 
a “medical worker,” to use Soviet term- 
inology, after three years of continu- 
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ous practice, returns to the University 
for such an intensive three-months 
course. He receives his full salary 
during this study period, and upon 
passing the examinations given at its 
conclusion, he receives a twenty per 
cent salary increase, as acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that by his study he 
has increased his usefulness to society. 
This is, of course, not limited to 
workers in the professions, Soviet fac- 
tory workers attend courses in their 
factory and study for promotion to 
more skilled categories of work or to 
managerial positions. Such outstand- 
ing workers as leading Stakhanovites 
who have shown unusual managerial 
capacity by organizing work processes 
for greater efficiency are sent to special 
“Industrial Academies” where they are 
prepared for important posts in indus- 
try. In all these fields, acquisition of 
general culture goes along with specific 
technical and professional training. 
The social use-criterion of Soviet 


education is shown again in the charac. 
ter and organization of new fields of 
higher education. Every Commissariat 
and every important commission has 
organized and now conducts, under its 
own supervision, higher educational in. 
stitutions to train specialists in jts 
field. Entirely new professions, for 
example that of planning experts work. 
ing with the Central Planning Com. 
mission, have come into being. Spe. 
cialization has advanced at a very rapid 
rate as Socialist operation of industry 
makes possible long range planning and 
immediate and complete utilization of 
every advance in technique. There 
are milk engineers, trained to meet the 
specific technical problems of the milk 
industry. And, as noted before, the 
major Commissariats have founded 
“Industrial Academies” where leading 
Stakhanovites are trained for high man- 
agement posts. Alexei Stakhanov him- 
self, Maria Demchenko the Stakhano- 
vite beet grower, the Stakhanovite 
railroad worker, Peter Krivonos, the 
Stakhanovite steel forgeman Busygin, 
Evdokia Vinogradova, Stakhanovite 
weaver are taking, or have completed, 
courses in industrial management. 
Audiences at the opera, visitors to art 
galleries point them out. ‘They are 
coming into the inheritance that Lenin 
directed them to when he said that when 
the working class attained power it 
would take over, as heirs, the best of 
the culture of the past. 

Thus it is clear that Soviet education, 
from the nursery school to the acade- 
mies, is based on the primary consid- 
eration of social use. Such a socially 
utilitarian emphasis may have little at- 
traction to certain people who hold 
“individualist spiritual” values to be 
the highest. Nevertheless, with a lit- 
tle insight, they too will find much to 
gratify them in the Soviet attitude 
toward culture. 

In the Soviet Union there is no 
need to agitate for “spiritual” values. 
Culture is regarded, equally with the 
production of material goods, as of 
basic social value. The producers of 
culture—writers, artists, actors, sing- 
ers, research workers in all branches 
of science and learning—receive more 
abundant opportunities, more economic 
security, greater respect and recogni- 
tion than in any other society. The 
respect given to the producers of cul- 
ture in other societies has, except in 
relatively few instances, not been ac 
companied by economic security 0 
effective social recognition. In the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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HARKOYV, though no longer the 
capital of the Ukraine, is a great 
city nevertheless. Reconstruction has 
progressed rapidly with the developing 
industries. ‘The civic centre with its 
tall buildings reminds you of America. 
The Third Labor Polyclinic, located 
in one of the factory districts, is one 
of the finest and most active health 
centres in the Union. We visited it 
three years ago and have already de- 
scribed its organization in detail.’ This 
year we found its activities expanded. 
It now serves a population of 100,000, 


_ has a staff of three hundred physicians, 


and thirty professors are attached to it 
as consultants. It controls medical 
stations in factories, sends out doctors 
and visiting nurses for house calls into 
thirteen districts. ‘The budget amounts 
to four and a half million rubles. Like 
other similar institutions, it also serves 
educational purposes, training students 
of the local medical schools, giving 
postgraduate instruction and training 
also middle medical personnel. 

The growing population calls for 
added hospital facilities, and we visited 
the Central Hospital at Pomerkakh, a 
large city hospital, still under construc- 
tion. It has a lovely site, 124 acres 
of forest land on the periphery of the 
city. The surgical and pediatric divis- 
ions, with 600 beds, are completed and 
in operation. ‘The hospital will have 
a total of 1,500 beds. Construction 
and equipment costs will total thirty 
million rubles, 

The operating rooms, — entirely 
equipped with Soviet apparatus and in- 
struments, make an excellent impres- 
sion. There are no large wards. Din- 
ing room and lounge for patients are 
furnished so as to give a home atmos- 
phere, 

The children’s division is devoted to 
contagious diseases. It has three depart- 
ments: a reception department with ten 
different entrances so that incoming 
children do not contact each other; a 
department for unclear cases where 
children stay under observation for at 
least two weeks; and finally the de- 
partment for infectious diseases. ‘The 
latter consists of a number of pavilions, 


‘Henry E. Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in 
the Soviet Union, New York, 1937, W. W. Nor- 
ton (Pages 273-275-277). 
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SOVIET MEDICAL PROGRESS partum 


By DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST AND ERICA SIGERIST 


Advances in Soviet medicine as seen in Ukrainian 
industrial cities and in Tbilisi, capital of Georgia 


each one a unit for twenty-five children. 
Each child is isolated and has his own 
bathroom and foyer. 

The procedure in hospitalizing a sick 
child is as follows: The parents call 
the polyclinic or health center with 
which the child is registered. A pedi- 
atrician comes to examine the child, 
then calls up the central bureau of the 
City Health Department that is kept 
informed about vacancies in all hospi- 
tals of the city. An ambulance brings 
the child to the most suitable hospital. 
If she desires, the mother may stay with 
the child at the hospital without charge. 
The home is disinfected. 

Nurses working in infectious divi- 
sions have a six-hour working day, re- 
ceive approximately 50 per cent more 
salary, and have a double vacation, at 
least a month every year, on full salary 
and a number of other advantages. 

We saw another very important med- 
ical institution at Kharkov, the Central 
Institute of Roentgenology, Radium 
and Oncology. This large institute 
with a total staff of 426, a budget of 
three and a half million rubles, con- 
ducts two branch institutes, one in 
Kiev and one in Odessa. The insti- 
tute is devoted to a study of X-rays 
and radium—of which it possesses over 
1 gramme—in all their biological appli- 
cations, and produces instruments in 
its own workshops. The diagnostic 
department investigates all diagnostic 
applications of X-rays. The biological 
and hemalotogical departments concen- 
trate on a study of tumors. The labo- 
ratories include one for tissue cultures. 
Like all Soviet institutions, the Institute 
combines theoretical research with prac- 
tice. The dispensary sees 40,000 pa- 
tients a year. The cancer clinic has 200 
beds. Patients are treated with X-rays, 
radium, surgery or a combination of 
methods—whatever the case requires. 
The library is well equipped and sends 
out literature to country practitioners. 
The institution also carries on extensive 
educational work. 

In Kharkov, we began our study of 
rural health work. We drove to the 
collective farm “Sto Pyat,’’? a. prosper- 
ous kolhoz and spent a day studying 
~ 2Sto | Pyat” means 105. - So called in memory 


of 105 peasants who died defending their village 
against German invaders during the World War. 


its general organization and health pro- 
visions. 

“Sto Pyat” is a medium-sized farm. 
The collective property of the 780 
persons who comprise it consists of 4200 
acres of land of which 2406 acres are 
fields and 540 acres are orchards. Its 
live stock include 146 horses, 150 head 
of cattle, 125 pigs; its machinery in- 
cludes tractors, threshing machines, 
binders, mowers, gathering machines 
and machines for cutting hay. 

The farm is managed by a board of 
seven elected by a general assembly of 
all adult collective farmers, men and 
women. 

Production is planned. Part of the 
crops is sold to state organizations at a 
set price. Vegetables are sold to two 
state organizations under special con- 
tract. The rest is distributed among 
the farmers. Of the collective cash in- 
come about 3 per cent goes for taxes, 
up to 2 per cent for administrative ex- 
penditures ; 12 to 20 per cent is set aside 
for capital expenditure. The rest goes 
to the farmers. 

In addition to the collective prop- 
erty, each household owns as its pri- 
vate property: its homestead up to two 
acres of land, a cow, pigs and poultry. 

Before the organization of the kol- 
hoz, most of these farmers were illit- 
erate. Now they all can read and write. 
The farm has a ten-grade school for 
its children, a club, a nursery, a kin- 
dergarten, and a health centre. 

The health centre has a dispensary 
room and ten beds, an isolation room, 
a general ward and a maternity ward. 
The staff consists of a physician, a den- 
tist, two midwives and two nurses— 
more than adequate for a population 
of 780. Cases requiring major opera- 
tions are hospitalized in Kharkov. The 
farm’s health committee consists of the 
medical workers and elected farmers. 
The district health officer visits the 
farm at regular intervals. 

I mentioned before that this is a 
prosperous kolhoz. It has solved its 
problem of medical care in the best pos- 
sible way. Not all collective farms are 
so well equipped. but very many are, 
as we had already seen on our previous 
trips. The pattern is set and it is mere- 
ly a question of time before all collect- 
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ive farms will have such excellent pro- 
visions for the protection of the people’s 


health. 


The Zernograd State Farm 


We included Rostov in our itinerary 
because from Rostov we could drive 
over the steppe to Zernograd to visit 
a state farm. 

The state farm is an agricultural fac- 
tory producing scientifically and on a 
large scale grain, sugar beets, tobacco 
or cotton, or horses, cattle, sheep or 
pigs. It is state-operated and the farmer 
here has the same status as an industrial 
worker, receiving cash wages and so- 
cialized wages. He has all the privi- 
leges of social insurance. The Labor 
Code applies to him as to other work- 
ers. His working day is seven hours 
and work is done in shifts. 

Where the fields of the State Grain 
Farm Zernograd extend today, there 
had only been steppe before 1929, graz- 
ing land for horses and camels. The 
farm was organized as an experimental 
farm in the beginning of the first Five- 
Year Plan. When it reached the enor- 
mous size of nearly 300,000 acres, the 
administration became unwieldy and 
the farm was divided into four sections 
of about 74,000 acres each. The sec- 
tion we visited has a big school with 
‘1,200 students studying agricultural 
engineering. ‘The total population is 
8,000; but since the farm is entirely 
mechanized only 400 persons are actu- 
ally engaged in agricultural production. 
As a matter of fact, the farm is opera- 
ted by scientists, engineers and mechan- 
ics rather than by farmers. 

Since the state farm is a factory, the 
cultural and health institutions resem- 
ble those in industrial communities. 
Zernograd has an elementary and a 
ten-grade school with 880 children. It 
has nurseries, kindergartens, a large 
club house, a cinema and a theatre in 
which dramatic and opera companies 
perform. It has a stadium and other 
facilities for physical education and 
sports. Eighteen workers are trained 
aeroplane pilots and forty have gradu- 
ated as parachute jumpers. 

The farm has a fully equipped poly- 
clinic and, in addition, a small hospi- 
tal and maternity home of fifty beds 
with two physicians, eleven nurses and 
five midwives. In 1937, 140 opera- 
tions were performed and almost 500 
children were born in this hospital. 
About eight miles from Zernograd is 
a district hospital where difficult cases 
can be hospitalized. 
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In Rostov, we visited a factory of 
dairy products. Organized in 1929 it 
was the first in the Soviet Union. Now 
every city has them. The milk comes in 
from the countryside in refrigerated 
cars and is analyzed, tested and pas- 
teurized. Products include sour milk, 
sour cream, cottage cheese and _ ice 
cream. The daily production amounts 
to eighty tons, including seven tons of 
ice cream. Products are sold through 
retail organizations. 

The factory has 7,000 workers, 80 
per cent of whom are women. Since 
this is a food factory, medical control 
is strict. The whole plant is screened. 
Workers have showers twice a day, 
on entering and leaving the factory. 
Hair-dressers and manicurists are in at- 
tendance. Since this factory does not 
have a complete health centre of its 
own, the workers get medical care from 
the health centres of their residentiai 
districts. But there is a medical sta- 
tion, and three physicians are on the 
factory staff for first aid and periodic 
examination. 

The factory contributes an amount 
equal to 6.3 per cent of the total pay- 
roll to the social insurance fund. 
Monthly wages range from 200 to 600 
rubles. Working time is seven hours 
and workers have annual vacations of 
from two to four weeks on full pay. 

Rostov has greatly developed since 
our last visit in 1935. New residential 
districts have been built. The new the- 
atre, a daring building in concrete and 
glass, is completed and dominates the 
city—symbol of the new culture. 


Kislovodsk-Essentuki-P yatigorsk 


Traveling South, we crossed the Ku- 
ban River, entered the Caucasus and 
began our study of Soviet health resorts, 
one of the most brilliant achievements 
of Soviet medicine. In the USSR ev- 
ery worker, manual and intellectual, is 
entitled to a vacation on full pay. Its 
length is determined by the character 
of the work, and ranges from two 
weeks to several months. It is not 
enough, however, merely to let the 
worker off. Provision must be made 
so that he may spend his vacation most 
profitably, and to this end the Soviet 
Union has fitted up thousands of rest- 
homes all over the country, providing 
vacation facilities for millions of work- 
ers. ; 

Inspired by the example set by the 
Soviet Union the working class of sev- 
eral other countries succeeded in ob- 
taining paid vacations. The Peoples’ 


Front Government in France made g 
great effort to provide holidays {o, 
workers at reduced rates. In Belgium 
we recently visited the Domaine Wegi. 
mont near Liege, an old chateau with 
a big park, swimming pool and sport 
grounds that has been turned into 
workers’ vacation home where people 
pay 20 francs (about 65 cents) a dai 
for room and full board, including 
wine. These are all steps in the right 
direction. But the Soviet Union dog 
infinitely more. Not only do the pro. 
visions reach many more people, but 
rest-homes are free of charge. And 
the Russians had the very correct idea 
that not only labor must be under med- 
ical control but that rest and recreation 
are much more successful if conducted 
under medical supervision. All rest- 
homes have physicians in attendance and 
facilities for physical therapy. Workers 
get a general check-up and if their con- 
dition requires it, obtain treatment that 
will enhance the benefit of their vaca- 
tion. 

Sick workers or those who are se- 
verely run down are sent either to local 
sanatoria or to the great national health 
resorts of the Causasus and Crimea. 

Our first Caucasian station was Kis- 
lovodsk, where Intourist has opened a 
beautiful and most comfortable new 
hotel-sanatorium. Kislovodsk is an old 
spa built around a mineral spring, the 
famous Narzan, discovered in 1793 by 
a Russian doctor. It has an enchanting 
location 3,000 feet above sea level, 
among hills, with a view of Mount 
Elbrus. The spring and the climate 
factors combine to make it an ided 
resort. 

The place was and is still being sys 
tematically developed. The number o 
sanatoria has increased to 68; and mort 
than 100,000 patients from all parts of 
the Union are treated every year. 

The most modern sanatorium is the 
Kirov Sanatorium of the Commi 
sariat of Heavy Industry opened this 
year. When we visited Barbikha nea 
Moscow, we thought we had seen the 
unsurpassable ; but this new sanatorium 
at Kislovodsk is even more luxurious 
In other countries this would be a sant 
torium for millionaires; here it is & 
joyed by the best workers of the hea 
industries. 

The question was asked by a member 
of our group whether such luxury w4 
necessary. To answer it is to ral 
another question: whether beauty * 
necessary. The Soviet Union is ric 
and is increasing in wealth every ye 
It has precious stones and woods, * 
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chitects and artists of great talent eager 
to serve. Why not utilize these re- 
sources? Why not create an atmos- 
phere of beauty for the men and women 
whose energies are used in the service 
of the country ? 

The sanatorium has 21 physicians 
and—needless to tell—the best possible 
medical equipment. It should be noted 
that here as in all other medical insti- 
tutions facilities for dental treatment 
are included. The principle of group 
medicine has been fully realized in the 
USSR and this includes dentistry. The 
diseases treated in this sanatorium, and 
in Kislovodsk at large, are primarily 
disorders of heart and circulation. 

We spent a day touring the region 
by car and visiting other health resorts. 
Essentuki has a variety of mineral 
springs. One (No. 17) is used for the 
treatment of stomach troubles par- 
ticularly such with hypo- and anacidi- 
ty, another (No. 20) for the treatment 
of diseases of the kidneys. ‘The Se- 
mashko Balneological Institute is a cen- 
tre for mud-bath treatments. Patients 
are either completely wrapped up in 
hot medicinal mud, staying in it for 
half an hour, or it is applied locally 
on the abdomen or in the vagina. Post- 
operative troubles, old inflammatory 
processes and a variety of other ail- 
ments are treated with good results. 

Pyatigorsk is another old spa in the 
neighborhood. Its hot sulphur spring 
is used for baths and inhalations; it 
also has radioactive waters, and a mud 
station. 

Balneology is a relatively young sci- 
ence although mineral springs have 
been used for curative purposes since 
antiquity. Experience came first; medi- 
cal science tried to explain the results. 
With the progress of physics, chemistry, 
physiology and pathology in the nine- 
teenth century, a new science of balne- 
ology could develop that did not limit 
itself to an explanation of apparent 
results but was able to direct therapy. 

There was little balneological re- 
search in Russia before the Revolution. 
Conditions changed when the health re- 
sorts were nationalized and began to be 
used on a mass scale. Research now be- 
came imperative. Special institutes 
were created. Pavlov took a great in- 
terest in these developments. In Py- 
atigorsk we met a group of scientists 
sent from the VIEM for special re- 
search work.® 

The tasks of the Pyatigorsk Institute 
——eee 


a teasons why Balneology did not develop 
merica are discussed in Socialized Medicine 


in the Soviet Union (page 188). Henry E. Sigerist. 
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Sanatoria at 

Borzhom, a fa- 

mous Caucasian 
Spa 


Food Workers’ 
fingers must be 
clean and deft. 
Workers of a 
Soviet candy 
factory having 
their manicure 
before begin- 
ning the day’s 


work 


are similar to those of the Moscow In- 
stitute, but it limits its activities to the 
Caucasian resorts. 

T bilisi 

Since our last visit, Tiflis, the capi- 
tal of Georgia, has changed its name 
or rather resumed its old Georgian 
name, Tbilisi. The Russian conquerors 
had called the city Tiflis; under the So- 
viet policy of complete cultural auton- 
omy old vernacular names have become 
the official names. 

We reached Tbilisi on the Georgian 
Military Highway, that great mountain 
road, sung by Pushkin. ‘Tbilisi has 
changed a great deal in the last three 
years. The old quarters, the Arme- 
nian section, the Cathedral, the 
mosques are still there; but the ave- 
nues have been broadened, lined with 
new buildings; new suburbs have 
arisen; and on one of the hills an entire 
city of learning has been built, with 
schools, libraries, hospitals, clubs and 
students’ quarters. 

Commissar of Public Health To- 
dadze and his department heads, gave 
us the following interesting figures il- 
lustrating the development of public 
health in Georgia: 


“ ee - am yy 


Population (total) 
Rural 


Budget of Public Health for — 
1938 not including budget o 


health resorts — 


1913 
Physicians (total) 223 
In rural districts 38 
Polyclinics 11 
Rural medical 
stations 36 
Hospitals 41 
Beds in general 
hospitals ; 584 
Beds in maternity 
homes 97 
Beds in mental 
hospitals 215 
Mother and Child 
Stations 
In cities — 


In villages _ 
Special Children’s 
Polyclinics 
In cities _ 
In villages “= 
Nursery Accommodations 
Permanent _— 
Seasonal —- 
Malaria 
Incidence, in per cent 
of population 35 
Anti-malarial 
institutions 1 


Venereal Diseases 
Incidence, per 10,090 
‘Population = 233 
Anti-venereal stations 
In cities _ 
In villages _ 
Tuberculosis Dispensaries 
In cities _ 
In villages _ 
ba ae: = 
ncidence, in per cent 
of population 3.9 
Birth rate per 1,000 
population 
General death rate per 
1,000 ulation 23 
Infant death rate per 
100 children born 28 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Taking a mete- 
orological read- 
ing at one of 
the weather sta- 
tions that are 
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ment at Soviet 
health resort 
centers. 


3.3 million 
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f 
189.58 million rubles 
1937 
3,221 
682 
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682 
267 


11,580 
1,231 
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47 dispensaries 

153 stations _ 

140 Prophylactic 
points 

40 


24 
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“Light On Moscow’’ 
A Review by JESSICA SMITH 


“Licht On Moscow: Soviet Poricy 
ANALYZED,” by D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. 
Penguin Books Limited (American office, 
3 East 17th Street, New York City). 
191 pages. Price 25 cents. 


HIS little book, packed to the brim 
with vital and indispensable informa- 
tion, is one of the most important contri- 
butions that has been made to an under- 
standing of the events that led to the 
signing of the Soviet--German Non-Ag- 
gression Pact last August, and its results. 
Mr. Pritt, Labor M. P. and one of Great 
Britain’s ablest barristers, fully and fair- 
ly examines and tests the numerous accu- 
sations of “betraying democracy” and 
“destroying the peace front” that have 
been hurled at the Soviet Union in the 
past few months and finds them to be 
unfounded. Not the Soviet Union, but 
Great Britain and France betrayed de- 
mocracy, and there never was a “peace 
front” to destroy, although the USSR 
worked patiently for years to build one. 
So important are the contents of this 
book that we shall attempt to give our 
readers a résumé of them. Mr. Pritt 
reviews the history of the post-war years 
to demonstrate that during this period 
every state has been compelled to seek 
alliances or at least non-aggression pacts 
with whatever other state or group of 
states offered the best guarantee of secu- 
rity at any given moment. He reminds 
his readers that the advent of the Rus- 
sian Revolution incurred the hostility of 
all the big powers, “who sought to stran- 
gle the infant. Soviets by armed interven- 
tion and the support of counter-revolu- 
tionary rebellions.” When these efforts 
tailed, the big powers were forced to en- 
ter into diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Republic, but their hostility con- 
tinued in one form or another. Consid- 
ering the policies of the various countries 
toward the Soviet Union, Mr. Pritt 
points out that both Germany and Italy 
were entitled to more good marks for 
friendly conduct toward the USSR than 
England. It was not until the Soviet 
Union began its policy of collaboration 
with the Western democracies and joined 
the League of Nations, that German and 
Italian hostility began to be manifested. 
It was only then that the anti-Comintern 
pact was formed, and that Germany 
sought to persuade the Western powers 
of its importance as a “Bulwark against 
Bolshevism.” 
Of Great Britain’s own attitude Mr. 
Pritt says: 


“. . . The attitude at all times to the 
Fascist states and particularly to Germany 
has been one of willingness to trade and in- 
directly to finance, of occasional hesitant 
opposition to the grosser manifestations of 
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insolence and aggression, but fundamentally 
of abject surrender in the political field and 
in particular of conduct manifestly only con- 
sistent with a resolve that the Fascist govern- 
ments shall at almost all costs or risks be 
maintained in power against either external 
or internal difficulties. ‘The attitude of the 
Western democracies to the Soviet Union 
during the same period has shown willingness 
to trade, and even to give credits, but politi- 
cally has been one of cold hostility, and of 
contempt gradually changing to fear.” 

The Soviet Union has from the earli- 
est days been ready to make commercial 
agreements and non-aggression pacts with 
any country that was willing to make 
them with her. 

But in spite of the constant efforts of 
the USSR to maintain peaceful relations: 

“It is plain that during the last twenty 
years there have been behind the scenes re- 
peated endeavors to isolate the Soviet Union, 
to group the Great Powers in an anti-Soviet 
alliance, or to set one or two powers at logger- 
heads with the USSR... .” 

Mr. Pritt gives examples. 

Genoa, 1922. A gathering of all the 
nations of Europe to restore the ravages 
of war: 

“The Soviet delegates were informed that 
their country would be aided to repair the 
ravages of war and civil war on condition 
that it gave up its plans of socialism and 
agreed to the restoration of capitalism. .. .” 

Germany, too, was treated as a pariah 
at this conference, which gave fruitful 
soil for Soviet-German cooperation, lead- 
ing to the Treaty of Rapallo. The Pow- 
ers saw they had over-reached themselves 
“and as a result attempt after attempt 
was made in subsequent years to break 
this cooperation and to form a front of 
the Western Powers against the USSR.” 

Locarno, three years later, was pro- 
claimed by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, a mem- 
ber of the British government, to mean: 

“The solidarity of Christian civilization is 
necessary to stem the most sinister growth 
that has arisen in European history. . . . Lo- 
carno means that so far as the present Gov- 
ernment of Germany is concerned, it is 
detached from Russia and is throwing in its 
lot with the Western party.” 

In 1927, the Arcos raid in London was 
intended as a signal for provocation of 
war on the USSR. This was followed in 
succession by attacks on Soviet represen- 
tatives in several countries; the assassina- 
tion of Voikov, Soviet Ambassador to 
Poland; Chang-tso-Lin’s attack on the 
eastern borders of the USSR, and Stim- 
son’s endeavor to intervene; the seizure 
of Manchuria by Japanese armies, and 
continued war provocations by the Japa- 
nese on Soviet borders (Great Britain 
protected Japan against any action by the 
League of Nations) ; the British embargo 
on Soviet trade in 1933 when the Soviet 
Government refused to release arrested 
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British engineers involved in espionage, 

Mr. Pritt then explains how the Sp. 
viet Union met the growing threat of 
aggression: (1) By strengthening its own 
defense powers. (2) By a series of non- 
aggression pacts with all its neighbors 
(of the Great Powers only Italy agreed 
to sign one with her). (3) By conclud- 
ing with France a Mutual Assistance 
Pact (open to any power wishing to 
join), and a similar pact with Czechoslo- 
vakia. (4) By entering the League of 
Nations in the hope that it might be 
made an effective weapon for blocking 
aggression. 

Within the League the Soviet Union 
worked unreinittingly for collective secu- 
rity, but its efforts met only a succession 
of rebuffs. Mr. Pritt recounts them: 
British refusal to enter into the Franco- 
Soviet pact; British hostility to Soviet 
disarmament proposals; the Anglo-Ger- 
man naval treaty, concretely encouraging 
fascism; complete failure on the part of 
Britain and France to apply sanctions 
against Italy for her attack on Ethiopia 
and the infamous Hoare-Laval Pact le- 
galizing the conquest of Ethiopia; failure 
of France to implement the Franco- 
Soviet pact; covert aid by the British 
National Government and France to the 
fascist rebellion and invasion of Spain; 
the Japanese invasion of China. 

Then at Brussels, 1937, a meeting of 
the signatories of the Nine-Power Pact, 
at which no action was taken against 
Japan, because the assembled Powers did 
not wish to take any. But: 

“It is on record that the Soviet representa- 
tives were approached by some of the diplo 
mats, who suggested to them that the Soviet 
Union was in the best position to take action 
against Japan. If this conference did nothing 
else, it served to convince the Soviet Govern- 
ment that some of the powers desired to set 
the USSR embroiled in war. In short, here 
were the chestnuts on the fire.” 

Then the events of 1938 and 1939. 

After the seizure of Austria the So- 
viet call for “a firm and unambiguous 
stand in regard to the problem of the 
collective ‘salvation of peace’ by the great 
powers,” was rejected by London as “in- 
opportune.” During the whole Czecho- 
slovakian crisis the Soviet Union repeat- 
edly made clear her readiness to come to 
Czechoslovakia’s aid and called for ac 
tion to restrain aggression against the 
Czechs under the League Covenant, but 
was completely ignored. 

Mr. Pritt concludes: 

“That the Western democracies were not 
earnest either in desiring the friendship at 
cooperation of the Soviet Union or in inte 
ing to make the League of Nations a real 
force; that they had no genuine resolve 1 
resist Fascism, which they preferred to the 
spread of Socialism; that they had a very 
strong desire to maintain the strength of Hit 
ler and Mussolini, to save them from interna 
collapse, and to keep on friendly terms WI 
them—indeed, if possible, to make a Four 
Power Pact in which they should be prominent 
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partuers; and that they were also pursuing 
with more or less consistency a policy of 
diverting by one means or another the force 
and aggressiveness of Hitler against the Soviet 
Union, in order to save themselves from hav- 
ing to face his aggression in the West. 

Turning to a consideration of the 
period from March to September, 1939, 
when “negotiations” for a pact with the 
USSR were under way, Mr. Pritt dis- 
sects Chamberlain’s whole brazen 
scheme : 

“The true view of the position is probably 
not merely that the Government did not 
want a pact, or a fair and reciprocal and 
watertight pact, but that they were playing a 
somewhat more elaborate game. British public 
opinion wanted a pact, and the Government 
did not dare openly to oppose or reject this; 
but in its heart it really wanted an agreement 
with the Fascist powers. In the circumstances 
it had to negotiate with the USSR for a pact, 
taking care not to succeed; to negotiate for 
appeasement with Germany meanwhile and 
succeed in that if possible; and in any case 
to prepare the ground for throwing the whole 
blame on the USSR when the pact negotia- 
tions should fail.” 


Mr. Pritt brilliantly arrays the facts 
that prove this statement. 

The day after Hitler’s annexation of 
Czechoslovakia Chamberlain declared in 
the House of Commons “that he did not 
desire to be associated with any charge 
(against Hitler!) of a breach of faith in 
the matter.” At that very moment rep- 
resentatives of the “Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries” were in the midst of 
negotiations with the corresponding or- 
ganization of German industry for a 
far-reaching commercial agreement, ne- 
gotiations which continued for some time 
thereafter. On March 18th the USSR’s 
proposal for a six-power conference to 
devise means of resisting aggression was 
rejected by the British Government as 
“premature.” Great Britain then asked 
the USSR to join with herself, France 
and Poland in a declaration against ag- 
gression, which the USSR agreed to do 
as a rather unsatisfactory alternative to 
her own proposal. But Poland refused 
to sign any document side by side with 
the USSR, so the matter was dropped. 

On March 22nd Hitler seized Memel, 
and Chamberlain hastily gave a guaran- 
tee to Poland without even consulting 
the Soviet Union. On April Ist The 
Times printed a leading editorial broad- 
ly hinting to Germany that she could get 
all she wanted “by free negotiation.” On 
April 7th Mussolini seized Albania 
(Chamberlain was off fishing) and 

teat Britain gave guarantees to Greece 
and Rumania six days later, again with- 
out consulting the USSR. On April 
5th, Mr. Chamberlain asked the Soviet 
Union to make a unilateral guarantee to 
Poland and Rumania, which, says Mr. 

mitt, amounted to “a suggestion that the 
USSR should gratuitously undertake to 
defend a country likely to be attacked in 
the near future.” Moscow replied in two 
days with a proposal for a triple pact of 

titain, France and the USSR to resist 
aggression wherever it might occur, 
pointing out that to guarantee only some 
of the border states was practically to 
invite an attack on others. 
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Three weeks elapsed before the Brit- 
ish Government made any answer, six 
before she agreed to negotiate on the 
Soviet proposal. 

Meantime, the British Ambassador re- 
turned to Berlin and The Times con- 
tinued its encouragement of Hitler with 
suggestions of appeasement and negoti- 
ations, which continued even after Ger- 
many’s denunciation on April 26 of the 
Anglo-German naval treaty and of the 
German-Polish non-aggression pact. 

On May 9th the British Government 
proposed that the Soviet Union make uni- 
lateral guarantees to Poland and Ruma- 
nia which in effect meant that the British 
Government should determine when the 
Soviet Union would embark on military 
operations. Five days later the USSR 
reiterated her proposal for a three-power 
pact implemented by a military conven- 
tion. 

On May 27th discussions were finally 
opened by the British and French ambas- 
sadors in Moscow. Writes Mr. Pritt: 

“At the outset, the somewhat insincere pro- 
posal was made that the pact should operate 
through the League of Nations machinery, 
and it was also still limited to the protection 
of Poland and Rumania, leaving uncovered 
the Baltic neighbors of the USSR through 
whose territory Germany might well launch 
an attack... .” 

On May 3lst, Molotov set forth sim- 
ply and clearly the Soviet Union’s readi- 
ness to enter a three-power pact of ex- 
clusively defensive character, based on 
the principle of reciprocity and equality 
of obligations, and took pains to point 
out that negotiations for a commercial 
agreement with Germany were being 
considered. On June 8th, Lord Halifax 
made a speech in the House of Lords 
that could only be interpreted as a re- 
version to “appeasement.” He offered 
Germany a conference, and consideration 
of her demands for living space, etc. 

Moscow gave Great Britain a chance 
to wipe out the bad impression of this 
speech by suggesting that Lord Halifax 
be sent to Moscow to assist in bringing 
the negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion. But instead Mr. Strang, “a minor 
official, who had no particular authority, 
and had constantly to refer back to Lon- 
don for instructions,” went to Moscow 
on June 14th. The negotiations dragged 
on, and on June 29th the famous article 
by Zhdanov appeared in Pravda ques- 
tioning the seriousness of British and 
French intentions, and pointing out that 
of the seventy-five days covered by the 
negotiations, the USSR had only used 
sixteen for preparing answers and pro- 
posals, while the British and French had 
consumed fifty-nine. 

While the negotiations in Moscow 
were encountering snags over the defini- 
tion of indirect aggression and other 
points, news leaked out in London in 
the third week in July that conversations 
had been taking place between the Ger- 
man official Herr Wohltat and Mr. 
Hudson, British Secretary of Overseas 
Trade, on the subject of a possible Brit- 
ish loan to Germany of half a billion 
or even a billion pounds. Lloyd George 

(Continued on page 33) 


The USSR and Finland 


Compiled and Edited by the Editors of 
Soviet Russia Topay 


Sixty-four pages, five cents. 


HIS timely little book comes as a 

much needed antidote to the brew 
of lies, confusions and distortions about 
the Soviet Union that is being ladled out 
to the American people. 

The pamphlet is in three main sec- 
tions. The first, prepared by Alter Bro- 
dy, gives the historical and economic 
background of Finland. It makes clear 
the role of the Swedo-Finnish ruling 
class and its ties, before the October 
revolution, with the Tsarist autocracy, 
and after the revolution, which brought 
Finland its independence, with the anti- 
Soviet imperialist powers. The moves of 
this ruling class, which brought the Fin- 
nish people into war with the Soviet 
Union, are made sharp and clear. 

The second section deals with the 
world-wide attack upon the Soviet Union 
launched by the imperialist powers im-' 
mediately after the October Socialist 
Revolution and never abandoned, though 
the attack has been forced to take covert 
forms. How Finland, throughout this 
war, openly in the period of open attack, 
and covertly in the period of covert war, 
has played a part in all the calculations 
of the anti-Soviet drive is analyzed with 
startling clarity. The material is fully 
documented. A large part of the docu- 
mentation comes from the volumes issued 
by the American State Department. Oth- 
er documents come from the revelations 
of the various treason trials in the So- 
viet Union, in which the conspiracies of 
the imperialist anti-Soviet ring were ex- 
posed. 

The third section, Documents of the 
Crisis, gives in full the texts of the So- 
viet notes to Finland, Foreign Minister 
Molotov’s broadcast to the Soviet people, 
the declaration of the Finnish People’s 
Government, and the Mutual Aid Treaty 
between the Soviet Union and the Fin- 
nish People’s Government. 

In addition the pamphlet contains bio- 
graphical notes on members of the Hel- 
sinki government and on members of the 
Finnish People’s Government; and state- 
ments by leading English writers. 

A useful map of Finland and the East 
Baltic Region, covering the two center 
pages, makes clear the geographical rea- 
sons, as the text makes clear the histori- 
cal, political and economic reasons, for 
Soviet moves in the Baltic area to safe- 
guard its own security and the security 
of the entire region. 

In its clear, logical analysis, in the ab- 
sorbing narrative presentation of the 
historical material, in the powerful mar- 
shalling of its documentation, this out- 
standing pamphlet comes at an opportune 
time. It provides facts that are accessible 
nowhere else. It is an indispensable guide 
through the deliberately propagated con- 
fusions of American war mongers. 

e 
The pamphlet may be obtained at five 
cents a copy from the office of Soviet 
Russia Today, 114 East 32nd Street. We 
shall be very glad to fill orders for single 
copies or bundle orders.—Ed. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: Did the Soviet Union make 
demands upon Finland that infringed up- 
on Finnish national independence or on 
the sovereignty of her state? J. F., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Answer: Decidedly not. The Soviet 
Union asked Finland to cooperate in pro- 
tecting the approaches to Leningrad via 
Finnish territories and waters. The 
USSR asked the privilege of leasing 
strategic islands for specified periods and 
permission to fortify them (just as the 
United States leases bases in Cuba and 
the Panama Canal Zone). In addition 
to paying rental for the leases at a rate 
to be mutually agreed upon, the Soviet 
Union offered compensations of rather 
unusual magnitude. The Soviet Union 
offered to cede to Finland territory 
amounting to 19,000 square miles, about 
as large as the state of Connecticut, vir- 
tually uniting what is now Soviet Kare- 
lia with Finland under a united Finnish 
state. So instead of infringing upon the 
sovereignty of Finland the Soviet Union 
actually offered to extend Finnish sov- 
ereignty over a large territory and pop- 
ulation. 

The fact that the present Finnish gov- 
ernment chose war cannot be regarded 
as an act to defend Finnish independence, 
but rather is evidence that the present 
Finnish government lacks the necessary 
independence to act in the interests of 
the Finnish people. Since the acceptance 
of the Soviet proposal would have made 
the defenses of the vital area of Lenin- 
grad virtually impregnable, the Finnish 
government was not permitted by the 
real rulers of their state, the British 
imperialists, to accept the Soviet propo- 
sals. That it was only this security that 
was desired is clear from the agreement 
for mutual assistance between the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of 
Finland and the USSR, by virtue of 
which the Soviet Union received the 
leases “for the purpose of creating there 
a naval base capable of protecting against 
aggressions and entry into the Gulf of 
Finland, in the interests of assuring the 
security of Finland and the USSR.” 

Apart from security of the Soviet 
Union, any move to secure Finland it- 
self against domination by the imperialist 
powers was against the wishes of these 
powers. Finland, which, as Lenin put it 
twenty years ago, “is in England’s pock- 
et,” lacked the freedom to negotiate for 
its own security. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the 
heads of the governments of Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania and their repre- 
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By THEODORE BAYER 


The USSR and Finland 


sentatives abroad have made frequent 
statements since the peaceful conclusions 
of their negotiations with the Soviet 
Union to the effect that their national 
sovereignty has in no way been infringed. 
The USSR asked less of Finland than of 
the other Baltic states in its efforts to 
bring about a peaceful settlement. 


Question: Why has the Soviet Union 
resorted to armed conflict with Finland, 
abandoning her usual method of patient 


negotiation regardless of provocation? 
B. R., Lancaster, Ohio. 


Answer: The Soviet Union negoti- 
ated patiently for over two months in 
a highly critical international situation. 
Throughout all of these negotiations the 
Finnish government consistently rejected 
all proposals and suggestions without ad- 
vancing any constructive alternative pro- 
posals. It became obvious, as Premier 
Molotov stated in his radio address on 
November 29th, that “Instead of finding 
ground for agreement in a friendly man- 
ner, the present rulers of Finland, to 
please the foreign imperialists who insti- 
gate hostilities against the Soviet Union, 
took a different course. . . . All this has 
definitely shown that the present govern- 
ment of Finland which became entangled 
in its anti-Soviet ties with the imperial- 
ists, does not wish to maintain normal 
relations with the Soviet Union.” 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 
Soviet Union seeks to compose all dif- 
ferences arising between her and the 
other states by peaceful negotiation and 
that throughout its diplomatic history 
has ever been willing to concede a great 
deal to demonstrate its own peaceful 
intentions and its scrupulous regard for 
the independence of other states, it has 
never hesitated to use military force 
when all other means have failed and 
when protection of the well-being of its 
own people, the safety of its boundaries 
and the construction of Socialism were 
at stake. Thus it repelled the raids of 
the Chinese War Lords on the Chinese 
Eastern railroad, a link of the Trans- 
Siberian; and employed the Red Army 
against the aggressors in Lake Khassan 
and on the borders of Outer-Mongolia. 
While the Soviet Union has always cham- 
pioned the rule of reason in relations 
among states it never advocated non-re- 
sistance to open or covert aggression. In 
the case of Finland, the Soviet Union had 
ample opportunity during the two months 
of negotiations to become aware that the 
negotiations were protracted by the Fin- 
nish representatives on the orders of im- 


perialist powers; that these powers were 
playing for time in order to permit them 
to construct the anti-Soviet front which 
needed Finland as a gateway to the 
USSR and the Finnish White guard gen- 
erals as the spearheads for their attack. 

A less resolute course on the part of 
the government of the Soviet Union 
would have been a crime against the 
safety of its own people and all that they 
have invested in the building of So- 
cialism. 

These are times of war, of war where 
the lines drawn by the contending powers 
are still in the stage of flux, and any vul- 
nerable spot for attack upon the Soviet 
Union is a powerful magnet to the im- 
perialists. Finland and the Helsinki gov- 
ernment was such a magnetic area draw- 
ing on the imperialists to the war against 
the USSR that they have always planned, 
and no amount of demagogic propaganda 
can obscure this basic fact. It is clear 
that the USSR could not leave it to its 
enemies to choose their own time and 
create the most favorable conditions for 
their attack. 


Question: Is not the military action 
of the USSR in Finland extending the 
war and therefore in contraduction to 
earlier efforts of the Soviet Union for 
the cessation of the war of England and 
France against Germany? O. D. W,, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer: The military action of the 
Soviet Union in Finland was not a mat- 
ter of free choice on the part of the 
Soviet Union. In the first place that 
war was forced upon her by the action 
of the Finnish government which endan- 
gered the safety of Leningrad and sec- 
ondly, because it had to take measures in 
Finland to prevent the employment of 
Finnish forces by the imperialists against 
the USSR. 

To the extent that the USSR is able 
to draw Finland out of the imperialist 
orbit and enable the Finnish people to 
assert their independence of the imperial- 
ists, refusing to remain pawns in their 
hands and fight imperialist wars against 
the USSR for them, to that extent the 
area of the imperialist war will be con- 
tracted rather than enlarged. Of course, 
the imperialists may seek other areas 
for an attack against the Soviet Union, 
and the Soviet people are naturally a 
ways mindful of that possibility. 

We fail to see why the protection of 
the Soviet borders against the imperial- 
ists can possibly be in contradiction t 

(Continued on page 33) 
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From a Friend of Vanzetti 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Will you be good enough to send sub- 
scriptions to the enclosed list of people for 
the time marked beginning with your fine 
October number if possible? My cheque to 
pay for these is enclosed. 

Although we enjoy all the numbers this 
has seemed to us the best yet. Great in a 
great cause. If only Russia can force peace 
on this money-crazed world! 

May I quote to you from a letter I re- 
ceived from Vanzetti when he was in prison, 
which has helped this family to cross cheer- 
fully some pretty stiff fences? The quaint 
spelling is his own, as well as the sentiment: 

“All looks dark dear friend, but we must 
keep on hopping and plog ahead.” 

To keep on hoping and plod ahead will 


get us a good way on. 
Elsie Hillsmith 
South Danbury, N. H. 


From Three New Subscribers 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Thank you for your splendid letter of 
October 25, 1939. We are vitally interested 
in receiving dependable information of the 
Soviet Union. Our contribution is of neces- 
sity small, but it carries our hope for the 
continued publication of Sovier Russia To- 
DAY. 

We have been subscribers only long enough 
to receive the September and October issues, 
but for the enlightenment and encourage- 
ment they have been to us and numerous 
friends we are very grateful. 

Joseph J. Fagaly 
Robert N. Piper 
Loretto M. Fagaly 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Helps Ten To Share His Joy 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I was delighted with the October issue of 

the magazine. The materials and informa- 
tion It contains served to my mind, tortured 
and perplexed by the latest events, as a 
highly soothing and clarifying remedy. 
_ Please send me ten copies of the same 
issue so I could share with my friends in the 
joy of knowing that the flag of the USSR 
has not been besmirched by its bearers. 


L. J. Osh 
McAllen, Texas er 


—And Is Joined By 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I enclose herewith 50 cents for which 
please send me as many copies of the Oc- 
tober number as you can, 

' 00 bad this number can’t go into the 
ands of every man and woman in this 
country, 


Ghivernenr, N.Y. Jerome F. Payne 


Aid In Family Debates 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 
nclosed find my dollar for the magazine. 


t breakfast this mornin: 
g my youngest son 
(age 21) and I had a talk about Russia. 
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He contended that USSR is not a democracy, 
that only two per cent of the people in 
Russia are communists, that the key men are 
communists and the rest must bow to their 
methods. I quoted him this, Democracy 
means the rule of the majority thru a set 
of representatives chosen by direct election, 
it means freedom for social change thru the 
procedures of the majority’s will. Finally, 
democracy means a sense of dignity and 
responsibility of the common man, a genu- 
ine belief in the worth of human beings. 

I then proceeded to tell him that Russia 
was the only nation that was giving the 
working man and the common people a 
square deal. 

I have three sons, one 27, one 24 and one 
21 years of age, the two older have college 
degrees and are both public school music 
teachers, getting salaries just a little above 
the salaries of the head janitors in the same 
building; of course my boys have a chance 
of going up while the janitor is at his peak. 

These boys have a capitalistic education so 
they take issue with their Rebel Dad, and 
our discussions are most interesting I as- 
sure you. I need Sovier Russia Topay to 
help me out. 


Dr. Geo. A. Aupperle 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Toward Better Understanding 
Between the U.S.A. and the 
- USSR 


‘To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Please accept my congratulations for the 
admirable job that you and your associates 
have been doing. Your work toward a better 
understanding between us here in America 
and the USSR should be appreciated by 
every person seeking the truth. 

It is also particularly gratifying to see 
so many admirers of the USSR retain their 
devotion through the atrocious propaganda 
campaign that is now being waged. This is the 
acid test of their devotion; sunshine patriots 
and summertime soldiers will now switch to 
the other side. But, then, their allegiance is 
to no benefit to anyone except those whose 
strength is counted in numbers. 

It is with gratification, too, that I see 
men like Corliss Lamont: men with vision 
and an understanding of the world that is and 
the world that might be. 


El Centro, Calif. Theodore Mahaffey 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your last number gives me new light on 
the step that Russia has taken. I have al- 
ways admired the great work that has been 
accomplished by the Soviet Union and I 
hope that more friendly and closer relation- 
ships may develop between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 


Friendsville, Md. Alice M. Conway 


Soviet Pavilion a Work of Art 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I went over to the Soviet Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair last Fall and what a pleasant 
surprise I got. It’s simply a great work of 
art and beauty. . . . Inside the Pavilion you 


learn what has taken place, where the work- 
ers control and run industry and agriculture: 
unemployment has been abolished forever; 
opportunity in education is free for all who 
want it; discrimination and anti-semitism is 
a thing of the past; women and children 
are given the greatest protection and care 
in health and upbringing. 

... Without the Soviet Pavilion the 
World’s Fair would not have been the suc- 
cess that it has been, with so many people 
visiting it. One other thing. The young 
men and women in the Soviet Pavilion who 
answer questions about the Land of So- 
cialism, deserve a vote of thanks for their 
tireless patience in trying to satisfy and en- 
lighten the many people who ask about the 
life and conditions where the toilers govern 
and have economic freedom. 


Bronx, N. Y. 


Max Stone 


From Our Mailbag 


Herbert L. Jordan of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, writes: “I have just read Dr. La- 
mont’s latest statement in the November 
issue of his position, and cordially support 
his entire view.” 

Mrs. Ada O’Hare, of Chicago, Illinois, 
writes: “It is my greatest satisfaction and I 
derive great pleasure from reading the great 
source of informative material in the S.R.T. 
about the Soviet Union, and her relationship 
with other nations. Therefore I wish to 
spread this understanding as much as it is 
possible for me. 

“IT am indeed very happy over the great 
emancipation of those peoples and territory 
by the invasion of the Red Army in the 
part of the world of my birth—where it 
was enslaved by the Tsars—and lately by 
the Polish regime.” 

J. N. T. of British Columbia, Canada, con- 
gratulates us on the October number and 
specifies: “News beneath the headlines is a 
phase most worthy. . . . Miss Strong’s arti- 
cle is exceptionally graphic. 

“Something on the new trade pact, USSR 
and Britain, also the British-French-Turkish 
pact, would be appreciated in the near fu- 
ture.” 

Kurt von Elfenbein of Brooklyn, New 
York, asks leave to “express my apprecia- 
tion to you for the really fine magazine you 
put out. Nowhere else can I find the news 
from Soviet Russia presented so truthfully 
and honestly. Best wishes for continued suc- 
cess. 

Edward Price Bell of Gulfport, Mississippi, 
writes: “It gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge a job well done. . . . Your edi- 
torials were especially good. The Socialist 
Order and World Peace was extraordinarily 
good. It was a masterly marshalling of 
facts and rang with the moral sincerity which 
those facts call out in an honest way... . 

“The rest of the issue, it seems to me, was 
on a par with the above material. News of 
the Soviet People . . . was a most interest- 
ing article. I wish it were possible for you 
to give your readers more of this kind of 
stuff. I mean more material which gives 
insight into the daily lives of the avera 
Soviet family, tells what they eat for break- 
fast and where; how the kids get off to school, 
what the parents do, etc., etc.” 
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STALIN: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


(Continued from page 14) 


At every step they were hampered by 
the opposition of Trotsky, Bukharin 
and their followers. 

Stalin had served as Peoples’ Com- 
missar on National Affairs from the 
very establishment of the Soviet Re- 
public; in 1919 he had also been ap- 
pointed Peoples’ Commissar of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. In 
1922, at the proposal of Lenin, the 
Central Committee of the Party elec- 
ed Stalin Secretary General of the 
Party, in which post he has served 
ever since. 

In December of the same year the 
government was reconstituted, on the 
initiative of Stalin, into the fraternal 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the USSR, on the basis of the volun- 
tary and equal union of the nations 
living on Soviet territory. 


Stalin, Continuer of Lenin’s Work 


In January, 1924, Lenin died. Long 
ago while still in his student days, read- 
ing Lenin’s articles as every conscien- 
tious revolutionist read them, as direc- 
tives for revolutionary work, and 
acting on them in his own sphere, 
Stalin had made himself Lenin’s fol- 
lower. He had said then, “I must see 
Lenin!” In time revolutionary activi- 
ties brought them together. From this 
first meeting on their association be- 
came closer. Uninterrupted by exigen- 
cies such as kept Lenin abroad and 
Stalin in Siberian exile, or later kept 
Lenin in Petrograd while Stalin went 
to distant fronts, their association grew 
ever closer, becoming more and more 
direct collaboration. It was manifest 
that the continuation of Lenin’s work 
could best be entrusted to Stalin; and 
so the Soviet people decided. 

In the days of mourning for Lenin, 
at the Second Congress of Soviets of 
the USSR, Stalin made a solemn vow 
in the name of the Communist Party 


of the USSR: 


_ “We Communists are people of a spe- 
cial mould. We are made of a special 
stuff. We are those who form the army 
of the great proletarian strategist, the 
army of Comrade Lenin. There is noth- 
ing higher than the honor of belonging 
to this army. There is nothing higher 
than the title of member of the Party 
whose founder and leader is Comrade 
Laat. «54 

“Departing from us, Comrade Lenin 
adjured us to hold high and guard the 
purity of the great title of member of 
the Party. We vow to you, Comrade 
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Lenin, that we will fulfill your behest 
with honor! ... 

“Departing from us, Comrade Lenin 
adjured us to guard the unity of our 
Party as the apple of our eye. We vow 
to you, Comrade Lenin, that this behest, 
too, we will fulfill with honor! ... 

“Departing from us, Comrade Lenin 
adjured us to guard and strengthen the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. We vow 
to you, Comrade Lenin, that we will 
spare no effort to fulfill this behest, too, 
with honor! ... 

“Departing from us, Comrade Lenin 
adjured us to strengthen with all our 
might the alliance of the workers and 
the peasants. We vow to you, Comrade 
Lenin, that this behest, too, we will ful- 
fill with honor! ... 

“Comrade Lenin untiringly urged upon 
us the necessity of maintaining the vol- 
untary union of the nations of our coun- 
try, the necessity for fraternal co-opera- 
tion between them within the framework 
of the Union of Republics. Departing 
from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to 
consolidate and extend the Union of Re- 
publics. We vow to you, Comrade Len- 
in, that this behest, too, we will fulfill 
with honor! ... 

“More than once did Lenin point out 
to us that the strengthening of the Red 
Army and the improvement of its con- 
dition is one of the most important tasks 
of our Party.... Let us vow then, 
comrades, that we will spare go effort to 
strengthen our Red Army and our Red 
Now...” 

Since then, under Stalin’s leadership, 
the Soviet Union has made advances 
unequaled in history. 

Planned economy has been intro- 
duced, ending unemployment and eco- 
nomic crises in one-sixth of the world. 
Through the Five-Year Plans, produc- 
tion of large scale industry has been in- 
creased ten times over 1913, a peak 
year of Russian industry in Tsarist 
times. 

Collectivized agriculture has ended 
exploitation on the land and made pos- 
sible mechanization of agriculture, 
lightening the labor and raising the ma- 
terial and cultural level of the farm- 
ers, 

Through the Five-Year Plans the ad- 
vance in factory and on farms has been 
harmoniously integrated. 

Under Stalin’s leadership the new 
constitution, by general consent called 
the “Stalin Constitution,” has become 
the fundamental law of the Soviet 
state. The most advanced charter of 
human rights to be announced by any 
society, the Constitution has brought 
into the world greater liberties, great- 
er opportunities, greater safeguards 


than humanity has known till pow: 
and has implemented each declaration 
in the charter with provisions to make 
it effective. 

Under Stalin’s leadership the Soviet 
conquest of the Arctic, the most bril. 
liant achievement in the history of hy. 
man exploration, has extended the bor. 
ders of the habitable world and the 
frontiers of human knowledge. Under 
Stalin’s inspiration the achievements of 
Stakhanov led to the Stakhanovite 
movement in Soviet industry which ex. 
tended the creative participation of 
workers in industry. All these, and 
the brilliant Soviet foreign policy, have 
had upon them the imprint of Stalin's 
genius. 

In the year just ended, Stalin 
reached the age of sixty. There was 
comparatively little official celebration, 
In its spontaneity, its deep feeling and 
understanding the tribute accorded by 
the Soviet people to Stalin was unique. 
Probably never before has a leader re. 
ceived a tribute from a people who 
honored him with such devotion or 
who knew so well why he deserved 
their honor. 

We have given in this article the 
main outlines of Stalin’s revolutionary 
career. In a speech at a meeting of 
Tiflis Railway Workers in 1926 Stalin 
himself surveyed his revolutionary path 
in these words: 


“Comrades, permit me, first of all, to 
express my comradely gratitude for the 
greetings conveyed by the representatives 
of the workers. 

“I must tell you quite honestly, com- 
rades, that I do not deserve a good half 
of the praise that has been lavished on 
me here. It seems that I am a hero of 
the October Revolution, and leader of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, and leader of the Communist 
International, and a legendary giant, and 
anything else you please. ; 

“T am, therefore, constrained to give 
a true picture of what I was before and 
to whom I am indebted for my present 
position in our Party. : 

“Comrade Arakel said here that i 
the past he considered himself one of my 
teachers, and regarded me as one of 
pupils. This is quite true, comrades. 
Indeed, I was and remain one of the 
disciples of the enlightened workers of 
the Tiflis railway shop. 

“Permit me to turn to the past. 

“I recall 1898 when I was first a 
signed to lead a circle of railway shop 
workers. That was some 28 years ago 
I remember how I received lessons # 
practical work at Comrade Sturuas 
house in the presence of Sylvester J 
bladze (at that time he, too, was one 0 
my teachers), Zakro Chodrishvili, Geortt 
Chkheidze, Mikho Bochoroshvili, Com 


rade Ninua and other foremost worker 
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of Tifis. Compared with these comrades 


‘Twas an unfledged youth. True, I may 


have read a bit more than many of them. 
But as a practical worker 1 was un- 
doubtedly only a beginner. ‘There, among 
these comrades, I received my first mili- 
tant revolutionary baptism. And there, 
among these comrades, | became an ap- 
prentice of revolution. As you see, my 
first teachers were the Tiflis workers. 
Permit me now to express my sincere 
comradely gratitude to them. 

“I recall the period from 1905 to 1907 
when, at the instructions of the Party, I 
was transferred to work in Baku. ‘Two 
years of revolutionary activities among 
the oil workers tempered me as a practi- 
cal fighter and one of the practical 
leaders. From my contact with such fore- 
most workers of Baku as Wacek, Sara- 
tovets and others, on the one hand, and 
from my participation in the deep-rooted 
conflicts between the workers and the oil 
companies, on the other, I learned for the 
first time what it means to lead large 
masses of workers. Thus, in Baku, I re- 
ceived my second militant revolutionary 
baptism. There I became an assistant 
craftsman of revolution. Permit me now 
to express my sincere comradely grati- 
tude to my Baku teachers. 

“Lastly, I recall 1917 when after hav- 
ing been through prison and exile, the 
Party sent me to Leningrad. ‘There among 
the Russian workers, in direct contact 
with the great teacher of the proletarians 
of all lands, Comrade Lenin, in the tem- 
pest of the proletariat’s battles against the 
bourgeoisie, in a situation of imperialist 
war, I first learned to understand what 
it means to be one of the leaders of the 
great Party of the working class. It was 
there, among the Russian workers—the 
liberators of the oppressed people and 
the champions of the proletarian struggle 
of all the peoples and in all countries— 
that I received my third militant revolu- 
tionary baptism. It was there, in Russia, 
under the leadership of Lenin, that 1 
became one of the craftsmen of revolu- 
tion, Permit me to express my sincere 
comradely gratitude to my Russian 
teachers and to bow to the memory of 
my teacher, Lenin.” 


“LIGHT ON MOSCOW” 
(Continued from page 29) 


gave vigorous voice to the disquiet that 
was becoming manifest in British public 
opinion over the delay in concluding a 
pact. On July 25th the British Govern- 
ment finally accepted the urgent Soviet 
Proposals for staff talks, but not until 
August Sth, and then by slow train, did 
the British and French military missions 
tave for Moscow—missions soon discov- 
ted to have no authority whatever. At 
the same time, Mr. Strang took an air- 
Plane back to London, thus adjourning 
Political negotiations. On August 9th, 
4rd Kemsley went to Berlin and “sus- 
picions were entertained in many quar- 
ters that he was really going to assist 
iN arranging some compromise over the 
question of Danzig and Poland.” 

‘ ¢ final breakdown of the negotia- 
ons, as stated by Soviet leaders and nev- 
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er denied by London, was caused by the 
refusal to contemplate Soviet aid to Po- 
land. Of this Mr. Pritt writes: 

“Such an attitude on the part of the Polish 
Government, and acquiescence in it by the 
French and British, must seem, in the light 
of the tragic events of September, 1939, and 
especially of what we now know of the in- 
adequacy of the Polish preparations and equip- 
ment, to be not merely the rankest folly, but 
a cold-blooded sacrifice of thousands of 
Polish lives. . . . It meant, moreover, that if 
war should break out after the USSR had 
entered into a pact to assist Poland, she 
would have had to wait behind her own fron- 
tiers whilst Germany destroyed Poland with- 
out much hindrance from the Western 
democracies, and then meet on her own soil 
the formidable attack of several mass armies. 
. . » The only hypotheses on which such con- 
duct can be explained are either that the 
Western democracies desired to embroil the 
USSR, in the event of war, with the main 
burden of the fight against Germany, or else 
that they did not want a pact, and that they 
and Poland preferred to risk the triumph of 
German Fascism and the destruction of the 
Polish state rather than be saved by a 
Socialist state.” 

Mr. Pritt concludes that since the 
Soviet Union plainly owed it to herself 
to seek pacts “which should prevent 
either the Western democracies, or Ger- 
many, or both, from attacking her” it 
was obviously her best “second line” to 
make an agreement with Germany once 
it became obvious the Western democra- 
cies wanted no pact with her. 

The rest of the story is well known 
to our readers. Mr. Pritt finds that 
whatever advantages have accrued to 
Germany since the signing of the pact 
should be attributed not to the pact it- 
self, but rather to the refusal of Great 
Britain, France and Poland to build up 
a real peace front against German ag- 
gression. ‘The Red Army’s march into 
Poland “at the one and only point of 
time at which their doing so could not 
help and could only thwart the German 
aims,” Mr. Pritt finds amply justified 
both in morals and international law. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 30) 
efforts for a general peace on all fronts 
of the imperialist war. On the con- 
trary, a demonstration of the Soviet 
power to protect its borders, is certain to 
reduce the appetites of the imperialists. 


Question: We are anxious to know 
whether in your opinion the Soviet gov- 
ernment has weighed its action in Fin- 
land against the use that action would 
be made of for anti-Soviet drives abroad. 


F. J., Newark, N. J. 


Answer: Our reading of the Soviet 
press leads us to believe that the Soviet 
Union is greatly interested in proper un- 
derstanding of Soviet action by public 
opinion abroad. But the dangers of a 
drive of manufactured public opinion 
abroad, no matter how regrettable, can- 
not be weighed against the dangers of 
a concerted military drive on the Soviet 
Union. Anti-Soviet forces have never 
been at a loss for pretexts to whip up 





sentiment against the Soviet Union when 
it has served their interests to do so. 

The Soviet Union was faced with the 
imminent prospect of imperialist inter- 
vention of even greater magnitude than 
the intervention of 1918-1920. We have 
witnessed in our own country an attempt 
through the public press, radio and 
otherwise to prepare the public opinion 
of the United States to accept such a 
drive on the part of the imperialist pow- 
ers. The present hue and cry against the 
Soviet Union has been raised because the 
Soviet Union has for the time being frus- 
trated the attempt at intervention which 
has never been given up by the powers. 
This disappointment explains in part the 
fury of anti-Soviet propaganda at the mo- 
ment. But already sane and factual ap- 
praisals of the situation in Finland and 
of the course that the Soviet Union was 
forced to take are beginning to break 
through. 

As soon as a strong, independent and 
truly liberated Finland emerges and es- 
tablishes neighborly friendship with the 
USSR, the fog of anti-Soviet propaganda 
will lift so that even those who have for 
the present lost their bearings will be 
convinced that the Soviet Union has acted 
in the interests of her own safety, the 
independence of Finland and on behalf 
of stabilizing the peace of the world. 


IN FRIENDLY ESTHONIA 
(Continued from page 15) 


city, spotlessly clean. Small German 
automobiles roll along the streets: our 
ZIS cars can barely squeeze through, 
between the sidewalks of these medieval 
streets. Everywhere friendly escorts 
accompany us. 

On the afternoon of October 12, 
which happened to be free day for our 
men, the Esthonian naval officers gave 
a reception for our officers. 

On all sides we are questioned, ad- 
vised, friendly services are proffered. 
We learn everything we can about the 
country. For the first time copies of 
Pravda and Izvestia appear in the Tall- 
inn bookstores; they are all sold out 
within a few minutes. Local musical 
talent arranges a concert of Russian 
music. There is a great desire here to 
become acquainted with our films. The 
local press greets our arrival warmly. 

On our side, our sailors evince a 
great interest in Esthonia, its culture 
and history. Visits to the museums are 
arranged. 

In all contacts both with Esthonian 
officials as well as with the population 
in general, it is clearly evident that 
both sides have firmly decided to build 
their relationship on a basis of mutual 
respect for the culture and institutions 
of Esthonia and the USSR. 

Translated from Pravda, Oct. 12, 

by Rosalind A. Zoglin 
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FINLAND AND ITS RULERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


nothing to fear from an independent 
Socialist Finland. While he was still 
abroad, in his “Letters from Afar’ he 
wrote: “The Finnish workers are bet- 
ter organizers. ‘They will help us in 
this and in their own way bring nearer 
the establishment of a Socialist Repub- 
lic.’ In his speech on the National 
Question he attacked the stand of the 
Provisional Government. “We stand 
for giving the Finns complete indepen- 
dence. ‘That will insure their confi- 
dence in Russian democracy and when 
they are given the right to secede they 
will not do so.” 

In Finland, however, the situation 
was reversed. The Finnish Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, which had been the sole 
champion of the Finnish people against 
Russian Tsarism, foreseeing the inevit- 
able drift of Russia to a Socialist revo- 
lution, was now becoming opposed to a 
complete separation from Russia. For 
that very same reason the Swedo-Fin- 
nish bourgeoisie which had enthusiasti- 
cally collaborated with a reactionary 
Russia in the past, was now becoming 
rapidly separatist and anti-Russian. 

This consistent devotion of the 
Swedo-Finnish ruling class of Fin- 
land to class interest rather than to 
national interest which Finnish history 
records before 1917 continued to char- 
acterize it after 1917. And their pol- 
icy toward other nations has_ been 
equally unscrupulous. 

In 1917 the Swedo-Finnish White 
Guard intrigued with Britain while 
the latter was still an ally of Russia 
and secured arms and ammunition for 
a putsch against the legally elected 
workers’ government of Finland. In 
the winter of 1918, when it found 
that British arms and ammunition were 
not sufficient to defeat the Finnish 
workers’ Red Guard, it called in the 
aid of a German army of intervention. 
After the German army had crushed 
the legal Socialist government of Fin- 
land the Swedo-Finns elected a broth- 
er-in-law of the Kaiser as King of 
Finland and made Finland a German 
protectorate. When Germany lost the 
war the Swedo-Finns promptly turned 
toward Britain, and converted Finland 
into an economic colony of Britain. 
Their loyalty to Britain was undivided 
until the rise of Nazi Germany in 
whom they saw an even more congenial 
partner than Britain, in their plots 
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against the Soviet Union. When Hit- 
ler “betrayed his Finnish friend and 
protégé” as the New York Times puts 
it, by signing the Soviet-German Non- 
Aggression pact, the Swedo-Finns 
turned toward Britain again, though 
keeping always a hopeful eye on Nazi 
Germany. 








SOVIET MEDICAL 
PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 27) 


Georgia has three medical training 
schools, all in Tbilisi: a medical school 
with three faculties (prophylactic-ther- 
apeutic, pediatric and hygiene), a school 
of stomatology and a school of phar- 
macy. There are, in addition, schools 
for training middle medical personnel. 

There are many health centres in 
Tbilisi but the one we visited, called 
Lechebuy Kombinak because it com- 
bines dispensary, hospital and sanato- 
rium has a character of its own, It is 
a complete health centre for the Stak- 
hanovites of Tbilisi. The beautiful 
new building, opened in 1937, provides 
every imaginable comfort. The 100 
beds are in single or double -rooms, 
equipped with telephone and radio. 
The dispensary sees 1,000 patients a 
day. 

Luxurious institutions such as these 
represent a new development in the 
Soviet Union. After the Revolution the 
first goal was to provide doctors, health 
centres and hospitals for every inhab- 
itant of the nation. The next step is to 
raise standards, to provide not only 
adequate medical care but the maxi- 
mum in comfort; to build not only 
technically but also esthetically good 
institutions. Such a development, ob- 
viously, takes time. It is impossible, 
immediately to have all hospitals with 
single or double rooms. Since prefer- 
ential treatment must be given, the 
logical thing to do is to give it to those 
men and women who are doing the best 
work, regardless of whether they are in- 
dustrial, agricultural or intellectual 
workers. Money does not give access 
to these institutions; they are free like 
all others. Only eminence as workers 
opens the door. The tendency, how- 
ever, is marked: ultimately to provide 


the same comfort in the same luxurious 
institutions to all. 

The First Central City Hospital is 
a large, general hospital of 910 beds, of 
pre-Revolutionary construction; but 
one department after another has been 
rebuilt ; and soon the entire hospital 
will be modernized. Here there js no 
luxury, but the building is clean, well. 
equipped, well-staffed and entirely ade. 
quate. All diseases are treated includ. 
ing tuberculosis, for the open-air treat. 
ment of which there is a special pa. 
vilion. Medical students are instructed 
in the hospital; and much research js 
carried on. Special attention is paid to 
the problem of goiter, since Georgia is 
a mountain region. In Swanetia 22 per 
cent of the population suffered from 
goiter. It was observed that in certain 
villages where the people drank from 
a mineral spring, goiter was absent and 
when this water was distributed in oth- 
er districts, goiter incidence decreased, 
Professor Shushanin, the jovial director 
of the hospital, has studied the exper- 
ences of Switzerland in the treatment 
and prevention of goiter. 

The Children’s Hospital is a munic- 
pal hospital also, with 120 beds, 27 
physicians, 31 nurses and a budget of 
1.2 million rubles a year. It admits 
children of from 2 months to 12 years 
of age; and only non-communicable 
diseases; but there is a separate set: 
tion of 12 beds for suspicious cases. 
Much is done to entertain the children. 
They have play-rooms, and their own 
journal; during our visit, a chess-tour- 
nament was going on. 

The city has other children’s hospi- 
tals with 400 beds all in all, in addi- 
tion to beds available for children in 
general hospitals. 

There are several powerful sulphur 
springs in the city of Tbilisi and around 
two such springs a new Balneological 
Institute was opened in 1937. It serves 
primarily for the treatment of rhew- 
matism, skin diseases, neurological and 
gynecological ailments. Patients att 
sent in for treatment from the various 
health centres and hospitals. ‘Treat 
ment consists mostly in baths of from 
eight to fifteen minutes followed by 8 
half hour rest and is often combined 
with massage and physio-therapy. T 
personnel consists of 120, including 
eight physicians. The plant is well 
designed. Four long corridors connet 
the bathing cabins, with four nicely fur 
nished restrooms. Other facilities 
clude a room where mothers can leave 
their children while undergoing treat 
ment. 
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STALIN: THE GOOD 
COMRADE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Union. Many among them still dis- 
believe, for they are being deceived day 
after day and find it difficult to believe 
that this time they will not be deceived 
again. ‘The forces of the past are ex- 
erting every effort to spread disbelief. 
They unleashed the hyenas and jackals 
of the whole world so they might howl 
louder against Stalin and the Soviet 
Union. The dark forces driven into 
a frenzy by the dawn of a new life 
are howling and raging in the Augean 
stables of capitalism. 

But there is an ever increasing num- 
ber of those whose faith is staked on 
this new life. This new life can no 
longer be denied. Amidst it towers the 
figure of Stalin, who has been so gen- 
erously endowed with all the finest 
qualities of the working man. Strong 
and open minded, wise and solicitous, 
farsighted and _ self-sacrificing—every 
progressive worker must try to see in 
Stalin his own image and reflection of 
his own world. The future belongs to 
Stalin, and hundreds of millions of 
people the world over devote their 
thoughts to him today with a feeling 
of profound gratitude. 








SOVIET HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 24) 


Soviet Union, however, the culture 
producer not only makes a very good 
living, but is consulted on city plans 
and on important social changes; he is 
elected to the highest governing bodies 
in the land. When government awards 
of honors are made the culture pro- 
ducers are high on the list. 

The important place of culture in 
Soviet life is given another practical 
form of recognition through the estab- 
lishment of new specialized profes- 
sional schools. There is, for example, 
a Cinema Academy. The leading the- 
aters maintain schools for the training 
of actors and directors. The provi- 
sions for training talented young musi- 
cians, dancers and graphic artists fill 
interested foreign visitors with envy. 
The Writers Union conducts a higher 
literary school, and organizes a far- 
flung and elaborate system of confer- 
ences between established writers and 
beginners, designed to be of mutual 
assistance to both. The same is true 
of actors and theater technicians who 
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give their help to factory, kolkhoz and 
student drama circles. 

Thus, in culture too, the emphasis 
is on broadest social use. Culture is to 
be at the service of all, and is to make 
possible creative participation, through 
cooperation with amateur groups, of 
all the people who can be drawn in. 

And this leads me to the chief and 
most inspiring feature of Soviet educa- 
tion, which it shares with every aspect 
of Soviet life—that of turning the 
whole vast population of the Soviet 
Union into a highly cultured people— 
a people who will all be on the same 
broad cultural level as teachers, engi- 
neers, doctors, etc. 

If one examines the Soviet Constitu- 
tion one is struck by the fact that along 
with each definition of the rights of 
the Soviet citizen are concrete provi- 
sions for realizing these rights. These 
rights are not left in the abstract realm 
of declared principles but are imple- 
mented to make them function. 

Soviet history is an illustration of 
principles steadily being put into prac- 
tice—the socialization of property, the 
planned economy that has eliminated 
exploitation and unemployment and 
rescued Soviet economy from the in- 
fluences of the world stock markets; 
collectivization which ended exploita- 
tion and class differences in agricul- 
ture; social insurance and other forms 
of security, etc. 

In the task of creating a completely 
classless society Soviet education is one 
of the chief implements. Already in 
the remaining three groupings of Sov- 
iet society—workers, collective farmers 
and the Soviet intelligentsia, differences 
are rapidly disappearing. Mechanized 
agriculture is closing the gap between 
the factory and the farm. And the im- 
mense spread of education and culture 
is closing gaps between the intelligent- 
sia and the workers and farmers, 

Already the number of Soviet stu- 
dents in higher institutions of education 
exceeds the combined student pop- 
ulation in similar institutions in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and 
Japan combined. The proportionate 
access to, and participation in, the di- 
rect cultural activities of Soviet peo- 
ple, as compared with other peoples, 
is far greater. The time when culture 
will be an acquirement of the whole 
people is in a visible future. 

Topping the pylon of the Soviet pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s Fair 
was a very high stainless steel statue 
of a young worker. He was about 21 
years old, the age of the Soviet genera- 


tion born in the year of the great So- 
cialist Revolution. He was dressed in 
worker’s clothes but his strong face had 
what might be called an intellectual 
expression. He stood as the symbol 
of the new Soviet man, in whom dif- 
ferences between labor of hand and 
labor of brain had been eliminated. 

An American I met in Moscow ex- 
pressed it in his way: 

“There are no highbrows and low- 
brows here. One thing is as good as 
another—football and piano playing.” 

The cultured citizen in the USSR 
realizes already the old ideal of the 
rounded citizen who has extensive gen- 
eral knowledge, wholesome physical de- 
velopment and broad general culture; 
and is beginning to realize the newer 
communist ideal of being representa- 
tive not of an Aristotelian caste, but of 
the whole people—one of a whole na- 
tion of cultivated people. 

And there is one thing to add, in 
regard to the extension of culture—one 
thing to return to—the practical hu- 
man use value that remains the test in 
everything Soviet. The general high lev- 
el of culture to which the whole Soviet 
population is to be raised is not seen as 
an “ideal,” but as something again of 
practical value. With every citizen at 
such a level the possibilities of achiev- 
ing all the other aims of a Socialist so- 
ciety are increased. Culture thus has 
a practical value. Perhaps squeamish 
lovers of culture will cry “material- 
ism!” at this; but let them also pro- 
pose, if they can, any better ends for 
culture. 
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